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Lutheran Preaching and Its Relation 
to the Audience 
By RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Persuasive public speech demands the close relation be- 
tween the speaker and his audience. This fact is true also of 
preaching. The most common complaint against preaching 
is that the preacher does not adequately reach the attention 
and will of his hearer. The first and last need of preaching 
is that it bring the Word and will of God to the hearer; it 
must bear witness to Christ, it must teach the Word. To do 
that, it must not merely be true and Scriptural, but it must 
actually engage the hearer’s interest. 

The history of Lutheran preaching reveals‘a number of 
contrasting processes for achieving this goal. Lutheran preach- 
ing usually partook of the trends and ideals of speech of its 
period in history. A brief review of those periods and trends 
may prove helpful in defining the preacher’s goal and ideal 
for his preaching today. 


I. LUTHER’S PREACHING 


Luther was the outstanding preacher of his time. In the 
galaxy of the Reformers he is distinctly the most powerful 
preacher. A review of the factors entering into his relation 
with his audience reveals remarkable facts. 

Luther believed that preaching was for the sake of the 
hearer. Hence he had a passion for being understood, for 
talking in the language of the people. In his earthiness and 
directness Luther reminds us of the great popular preachers 
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of the late Middle Ages, like Berthold or Geiler.1 Naturally, 
this passion involved the use of the vernacular. Luther be- 
lieved that the spoken word was the most powerful tool for 
conveying Christ to the heart and that the preached Word 
was more than the saying of Scripture.2_ Luther was a son 
of the people, of a family that was close to the soil and com- 
petent to think and act. When this trait was combined with 
the insight into the Word of God as a power, directness of 
expression was bound to follow. 

Luther was also scholastically trained. The mediaeval 
university made communication basic to its training. Grammar 
prepared for the higher studies. Pivotal in these studies were: 
rhetoric, the art of expressing ideas aptly and persuasively; 
and dialectic, the art of operating with discussion and logic 
for the purpose of gaining the hearer. Whatever shortcomings 
Scholasticism had brought about in university training, to the 
very end it preserved the importance of communication and 
argument. The chief instructional tool was the disputation, 
a formal discussion of the pros and cons of definitely stated 
propositions. The purpose of the disputation was not merely 
to prove the mastery of one opponent over the other, but to 
open up and present all sides of a subject. This training 
contributed, in Luther’s preaching, to the quality of constant 
awareness of the hearer’s thinking. Two characteristics are 
standard in Luther’s expression in preaching: He continually 
applies himself to the hearer’s questions, conjectures what 
they might be, removes prejudices and preconceptions; and 
he restates, through artful variation or through outright 
repetition, the core idea of his paragraph. The latter trait 
gives his preaching at times an overpowering emotional 
quality. So impressed was Luther with the concept of 





1 Cf. E. C. Dargan, History of Preaching, New York, 1905, Vol. 1, 
p. 316 ff. 


2 Cf. Luther’s quip in a sermon on the Bethphage incident, St. L. XI: 
28,29: “Die Kirche ist ein Mundhaus, nicht ein Federhaus; denn seit 
Christi Zukunft ist das Evangelium muendlich gepredigt, das zuvor 
schriftlich in den Buechern verborgen lag. Auch so ist des Neuen Testa- 
ments und Evangelii Art, dass es muendlich mit lebendiger Stimme soll 
gepredigt und getrieben werden... .” Cf. also WA, V:379, Op. in Ps. 
(1519—1521); and R. H. Gruetzmacher, Wort und Geist, Leipzig, 1902. 
Cf. also St. L. VI:1099. Dargan, op. cit., p. 390. 

3 Cf. F. Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, Leipzig, 1896, 
2d ed., Vol.1, p. 35 ff., for a sketch of the scholastic method and the dis- 
putation. Cf. Luther, St. L. XII:128; preaching should be like a conver- 
sation at table. 
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dialectic in the sermon that he regards the catechetical method 
primary for the training of the parish.‘ 

These qualities of Luther’s preaching are basic for an ade- 
quate relation between the preacher and the audience. They 
guarantee not merely a setting forth of doctrinal truth; but 
they imply that the preacher takes responsibility for reaching 
the hearer with the Word; and they impress the hearer with 
the preacher’s manifest desire to be there only for the sake 
of the hearer. 


II. HUMANISTIC PRINCIPLES 


Luther taught preaching only by example. In the Lu- 
theran Reformation he was the doctrinal leader and the 
publicist. The method of equipping preachers for the task of 
spreading the evangelical doctrine he left to the educational 
experts of his time, of whom the chief was Melanchthon. 
They dominated the theory of speech imparted to subsequent 
generations. That theory was developed by German Hu- 
manism. 

German Humanism was a movement in German scholastic 
communities of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which 
sought to improve upon scholastic methods. This movement 
has at times been regarded as an element in the Renaissance, 
since it operated with newly discovered manuscripts of the 
classics and since it counted in its membership Renaissance 
figures like Erasmus, Pirckhaimer, and Reuchlin. Actually, 
however, German Humanism had a more restricted sphere. 
The Humanists attacked the barbarous Latin of the schools. 
They demanded that philosophy be studied not through the 
digests and glosses of the Scholastics, but through the originals. 
The movement was helped by editions of these originals — 
Erasmus began the procession with his New Testament — and 
by the recovery of portions of Aristotle which had not been 
in use in the schools. The Humanists inquired into the reasons 
for the superiority of the originals over the scholastic repro- 
ductions and found it in qualities of style. The result for the 
German university was that grammar and rhetoric received 
an emphasis beside which dialectic tended to disappear. The 





4 Deutsche Messe, 1526, St. L. X:232ff. Luther deprecated his own 
dialectic technic, by comparison with scholastic or humanistic experts; 
cf. St. L. XXII: 648, 664, 1568. Actually his method shows artful progres- 
sion of thought, constant awareness of the hearer’s train of reaction, and 
mastery of exposition and emphasis. 
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old teaching method of the disputation gave way to new devices 
such as school plays, reading of the classics, and particularly 
the declamation. Academic festivities now were marked by 
students declaiming orations, either directly copied from the 
classics or composed for the occasion by professors who sought 
to give both the declaimers and the hearers an adequate illus- 
tration of classic style. The subject matter of the declama- 
tions revolved, since they formed a part of the teaching 
process, almost exclusively about concepts of classic litera- 
ture — mythology, biography, psychology, and philosophy. The 
theory of speech in this procedure assumed that the function 
of the hearer was to enjoy the aptness of language of the 
speaker and thus to be impressed by his ideas. In the human- 
istic psychology the will was presumed to function simply like 
the mind; if a man received information, and that in pleasur- 
able words, then he was moved for the better. Furthermore, 
humanistic education emphasized competition and reward. If 
a speaker succeeded in gaining applause for his declamation, 
his purposes were achieved just as well and better than if he 
had imparted a fact or moved to action.5 

The Lutheran Reformation was tremendously handi- 
capped by a dearth of preachers. The visitations which estab- - 
lished the Lutheran confession in the German lands made 
evident that a minority of preachers were competent to speak 
freely and to interest their hearers effectively. Postils were 
prepared at once. A process of training was developed for 
the clergy by which they would be equipped to supplement 
the doctrinal content of their sermons with philosophy and 
science. These processes resulted in several disadvantages. 
The pastor was led to think of his sermon as dissociated from 
the hearer during the process of compilation and to think 
of preaching as a species of declamation, in which the hearer’s 
one function was to listen. The hearers were trained to listen 
passively or, at best, to admire the preacher’s effort; they 
were not helped to seek zestfully for concepts which would 
help and heal.® 

The doctrinal controversies of the sixteenth and seven- 





5 Cf. current volume of the Concorpia THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 

p. 323 ff. For Melanchthon’s theory of speech and teaching method cf. 

Karl Hartfelder, Philip Melanchthon, Vol. vii of Mon. Germaniae Paeda- 
gogica, Berlin, 1889, 2d ed., Vol.1, pp. 339, 403, 404, 444, 457. 


6 Dargan, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 50, 51. 
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teenth centuries produced a predominantly factual strain in 
the preaching of that period. As the difficulty and com- 
plexity of the sermons increased, the humanistic concept of 
the declamation became all the more useful. It is noteworthy 
that for practical and devotional impulses Pietism turned to 
agencies other than the sermon, namely, the conventicle, 
devotional literature, and the hymn. The Age of Rationalism 
and the Enlightenment only increased the distance between 
the pastor and the hearer. The sermon degenerated into a 
form preserving the amenities of the service rather than con- 
tributing to the spiritual needs of the congregation.” 

The humanistic theory made some useful contributions 
to Lutheran preaching. It emphasized the doctrinal core and 
Scriptural basis of the sermon. It provided traditions of 
careful preparation and thorough revisions of style. Its 
handicaps for preaching lay in the fact that the pastor did 
not continue Luther’s passion for the person. 


III. AMERICAN INFLUENCES 


American contributions to the theory of the preacher’s 
relation to the audience have been manifold. The established 
churches and the preachers trained in the early universities 
followed the humanistic tradition. In considerable contrast 
was the preaching on the frontier and in the revivalistic 
movement. This preaching indeed challenged the hearer’s 
interest to personal reaction and employed emotional re- 
inforcement. 

With the growth of the American cities and the trend 
to formalism also in the denominations descended from dis- 
senting communions, the accent in American preaching shifted 
to oratory. One component of this accent was the original 
humanistic concept of eloquence. Another, however, was 
supplied by the nineteenth century speech criterion of the 
stage. The rise of the drama in England, France, and Ger- 
many established the speech of the actor as the standard. 
The actor’s relation to the hearer, however, involves a differ- 
ent concept. If the actor is effective in impersonating and in- 
terpreting the character which he plays, he succeeds in causing 
the hearer to identify himself with the speaker. In effect, 





7 Cf. F. Uhlhorn, Geschichte d. deutsch-lutherischen Kirche, Vol. 1, 
311; Vol.2, 1—109. Leipzig, 1911. 
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the hearer crosses the footlights onto the stage. The actor 
succeeds in his objective by consciously and deliberately em- 
ploying every artifice of gesture, vocal quality, posture, and 
reflection in order to depict a personality. The pulpit did not 
expressly imitate the stage. Nevertheless, the audiences bor- 
rowed the criteria of voice production, gesture and posture, 
and inflection from those of the stage. As church buildings 
became larger, and as pastors of large parishes became the 
models of successful speech, these criteria became the more 
acceptable. 


The elocutionary ingredient of pulpit speech made some 
useful contributions to preaching. It helped to draw attention 
to the shortcomings of an exclusively sober, flat delivery. 
It drew attention to the fact that people could be interested 
by speakers. It developed a science of the resources of speech 
and challenged the speaker to employ all of himself, and not 
merely his voice, in advancing his ideas. The handicaps, how- 
ever, were also great. Just as the technique of the actor be- 
came mawkish and ineffectual when employed by an inept 
and insincere performer, so the rules of elocution applied to 
preaching caused the preacher to look for approval for his 
technique rather than for help for his hearer and caused the 
“delivery” of the message to assume major proportions in the 
view of the audience. Hearers began to appreciate the “elo- 
quence” of preachers and to discuss them as great speakers. 
Thus a distance was set up between the preacher and the 
hearer — a distance between the idea residing in the speaker’s 
words and the expectations of the hearers and the use to 
which they put those words.’ 


IV. CURRENT EMPHASES 


In the last twenty-five years new emphases have begun 
to dominate American speech. The pulpit traditionally lags 
behind speech trends, but may be expected to accommodate 
itself. This is especially important in the current case. For 
the current emphases are of value to the intrinsic purpose of 
preaching. They are derived from the purpose of using speech 
for changing the hearer’s mind. They demand that the speaker 
think of himself only as a tool and means, and concentrate 





8 Dargan, op. cit., pp. 503—540, on the British pulpit. 
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utterly upon the hearer. In so doing they remind strongly 
of some of the dialectic and personal emphases in Luther’s 
own preaching method. 

The emphasis on persuasion, basic to current speech 
theory, is due to the fact that speech today is dominated not 
by the stage, but by politics, law, and the radio. Interestingly 
enough, Aristotle’s Rhetoric has become a basic expression of 
speech theory. The Aristotelian concept of persuasion stresses 
the devices by which the hearer is led to change his mind 
and employs not merely devices of speech, but enlists the 
speaker’s entire personality in the process. Psychological 
theories, beginning with the James-Lange theory of emotional 
response and climaxing in the organismic, or Gestalt, theory, 
have helped to describe the speaker’s entire self and body as 
occupied in the process of influencing the hearer. The doctrine 
of empathy has drawn the speaker’s attention to the influence 
which an idea must first have upon himself, mentally and 
emotionally, so that the hearer will be moved by that response 
as a whole and not simply by a stream of words. The accent 
in current speech training is not on declamation and oratory, 
but on discussion; not on gesture and elocution, but on com- 
munication and the impact of one personality upon another.® 

A further element in the consideration of current preach- 
ing theory is the fact that vast elements of American society 
are apathetic to preaching but that these same masses are in 
need, as never before, of spiritual help. The ineptitude of 
mass education for creating appreciation of literature and art 
has made it necessary, furthermore, to reach the masses on 
the most primitive level of interest. A tiny minority can be 
actuated to thoughtfulness or emotion through values of 
literature or through any ties with the past. Regrettable as 
this situation may be, it is not one to which the pastor can 
react with mere helplessness. Rather is he confronted by the 
need of speaking as simply and directly as possible to his 
people, in terms of their prime need and of the supreme an- 
swer which the Word can give in Christ. 

Interestingly enough, therefore, the stage is set for a re- 
vival of Lutheran preaching in the elemental sense of Luther’s 
own method. Again the hearer is to be gained. As never 


9 As an illustration cf. Lew Sarett and W. T. Foster, Basic Prin- 
ciples of Speech, 1936, Cambridge. 
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before, the Lutheran pastor will concentrate on being simply 
a servant of the Word —a craftsman whose goals lie not in 
himself, his prestige, his self-satisfaction, but altogether in the 
life of his hearer. 

The persuasive intention and the serving attitude of the 
Lutheran preacher of today will produce certain qualities of 
voice, demeanor, personal response to his message. What 
those reactions are, it is the business of speech theory to de- 
scribe. Here it needs only to be said that the hearer listening 
to effective preaching is unconscious of the method of the 
speech at all. The more effective the delivery and speech of 
the preacher is, the more completely will the hearer be aware 
only of the message itself — its meaning, its usefulness to him, 
its importance, its godliness. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Beggars Before God 
THE FIRST BEATITUDE 
By M. H. FRANZMANN 


The xtwxyot t@ avevpatt of the first Beatitude have always 
been the subject of exceedingly diverse interpretation, and 
translations have been correspondingly various.1_ And scholars 
are, it seems, not yet unanimous. One is surprised and dis- 
appointed to find the Revised Standard Version continuing 
in the footsteps of the Vulgate and Wycliffe by retaining the 
translation of the Authorized Version, “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,’ a translation, ambiguous though literal, which 
ignores the results of much careful scholarship from Tertul- 
lian on down through Bengel, Tholuck, Zahn, Macchioro, and 
others. The retention of the old translation is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that one of the R.S. V. trans- 
lators, E. J. Goodspeed, had, in his own American Translation 
of 1939, offered a translation (“Blessed are those who feel 
their spiritual need”: similar to, but clearer than, Moffatt’s 
of 1913: “Blessed are those who feel poor in spirit”), which, 
while it does not convey the full intent of the original, is 
much truer to the Greek and clearer in English. Goodspeed 
has reasserted, rather than defended, his translation in his 
Problems of New Testament Translation (1945), but he seems 
to have been unable to persuade his cotranslators of its cor- 
rectness.2, The question as to the exact meaning of the first 
Beatitude is, then, still open. 

The point at which translators and interpreters part ways 
is the interpretation of the word xtwyés. What, exactly, is 
its meaning, and just what sort of persons are xtwyol t@ mvev- 
watt? To put the question more precisely: Is the original 
meaning of xtwyés as the cowering, cringing mendicant still 





1 A convenient survey of ancient and modern interpretations is 
given by Vittorio Macchioro, “The Meaning of the First Beatitude,” in 
Journal of Religion, Vol.12, pp.40—49. For the most important English 
translations see E. J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation, 
pp. 16—17. 


2 The R.S. V. translators are, of course, not alone in retaining the 
older rendering: it is retained also by such modern translations as Wey- 
mouth (1903), Twentieth Century (1904), Improved Edition (1912), 
Ballantine (1923), Montgomery (1924), Spencer (1937), the Catholic re- 
vision (1941), and the Basic (1941). 
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alive in the New Testament period, or does the word signify 
no more than poverty, either literal or figurative? 

Etymologically, the case is clear: xtwyés, originally an ad- 
jective from the stem of xtwoow, to cringe, cower, indicates 
more than mere poverty; it stresses not so much the idea of 
Jack, or poverty, as the attitude of him who lacks and knows 
that he lacks. It is the cringing, cowering beggar, all self- 
sufficiency lost, all pride forgotten, all shame jettisoned, who 
is indicated by atwyés. The deposed and exiled kings Odys- 
seus und Oedipus, who have nothing and are absolutely de- 
pendent on others for the necessities of life, are designated 
as atwyot in Greek poetry. 

In classical usage the distinction between xtwydc, the 
beggar, and xévys, the poor man, was clearly felt. That is 
made clear by the passage from Aristophanes’ Plutus, cited by 
Macchioro, in which the personified Poverty indignantly re- 
jects the accusation that Poverty and Beggary are twin sisters: 

Tis a beggar [xtwxy6s] alone who has nought of his own, 
nor even an obol possesses. 
My poor man [xévys], ’tis true, has to scrape and to screw 
and his work must never be slack in; 
There'll be no superfluity found in his cot; 
but then there will nothing be lacking. 
Similarly Plato in his Republic (X.618 a) is conscious of the 
distinction: 

There were tyrannies among them, some uninterrupted to 
the end, and others destroyed midway and issuing in penuries 
[xevias] and exiles and beggaries [ntwysias]. (Tr., Shorey.) 
where the order — “penuries,” “exiles,” and “beggaries” — is 
both chronological and climactic. 

Macchioro in the stimulating and suggestive study of the 
first Beatiude mentioned above makes the statement that the 
“differentiation between xtwyéds and xévys had been lost in 
Hellenistic Greek.” That statement can hardly stand with- 
out reservations; for Tertullian, who was able to speak and 
write Greek and gives evidence of familiarity with both its 
prose and poetry, translates xtwyoit with mendici, with express 
reference to the Greek.? It is true that he elsewhere uses the 
translation that became the current one (pauperes), but we 
find him again defining xtwyoi as persons “qui sicut sunt 





3 Contra Marc.IV,14. “Beati mendici”; sic enim exigit interpretatio 
vocabuli, quod in Graeco est. 
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humiles, ut semper adjutorium Dei sint mendicantes” (Op. 
p. 56). Marcus Aurelius shows a similar sensitiveness for 
the classical sense of atwyécs: atwyds 6 évdenco Etéoov xai ur} 
ndvta Exywv nag’ Eavtod ta cic tov Biov yorjowoa. Further, the 
material cited by Moulton under atwydc, xatwysia, and xévycs 
does not warrant the assumption that the distinction was en- 
tirely abandoned even in popular usage. And surely the fact 
that xtwyeia in Justinian’s Code (I. 3. 41. 23) is used in the 
sense of “poor relief” is significant. 

Neither is the situation in the Septuagint quite as hope- 
less as Macchioro represents it.4 

It is true that the wealth of Hebrew synonyms in the realm 
of poverty and humility led the translators into some rather 
loose uses of such words as névys, ntwxds, and xoavc; but the 
complexion of things varies from book to book. In the Psalms, 
for instance, 1twyés is used almost exclusively for the Hebrew 
‘¥,> occurring as the translation for that word in 24 out of 
28 passages. Similarly, in the book of Ezekiel in the three 
places where the combination of i'28 and ‘3) occurs the words 
are in each case carefully translated by xévys and xtwyéc, re- 
spectively. The word ‘3 occurs 75 times in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in 38 of these 75 occurrences the word is translated 
by xtwyéc. In view of the fact that even the Hebrew does 
not always distinguish precisely between the word °2¥ and its 
synonyms, such a predominance of xtwydc¢ in translation is 
not without significance. The situation in Hellenistic Greek 
regarding this word xtwyds seems to be analogous to that of 
many other linguistic phenomena, both lexical and grammati- 
cal, in the Greek of the period. A certain looseness and 
fluidity has replaced the crisp and rigid outline of the clas- 
sical language, but distinctions are by no means wholly lost 
or wholly unfelt. 

In the New Testament the word xtwydc¢ and its cognates 
predominate as a designation for poverty. For the great 
majority of the occurrences of xtwy0c¢ in its literal sense the 
word zévys could be substituted without producing any sig- 





4 Op.cit., p.46, “In the LXX there is no difference at all; both 
words are used with the same meaning.” 

5 This word, or its Aramaic equivalent, is probably the background 
of the xtwyot of the first Beatitude in Matthew and Luke. See below. 

6 The word xévys occurs but once in a quotation from the Septua- 
gint, 2Cor.9:9; éviens also occurs once, Acts 4:34. 
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nificant change in meaning. Even in the literal use, however, 
a feeling for the original stronger sense is apparent in the 
application of the word as an adjective to the poor widow, 
Mark 12:42, 43.7 Similarly, the fact that the xatwyoi are often 
grouped with “maimed, the halt, and the blind” (all of them, 
be it noted, persons in a position of helplessness and depend- 
ence), e. g., Luke 14:13-14, indicates a feeling for the original 
sense of xtwy6s; and the only atwyd¢ of whom we have a full- 
length portrait in the New Testament, Lazarus (Luke 16:20 f.), 
certainly corresponds to the picture of the atwyécs painted by 
Lady Poverty in Aristophanes. 

However, it is in the figurative sense of the word that the 
feeling for the old distinction is most apparent. When St. Paul 
(Gal. 4:9) calls the elements of the world “weak” and “beg- 
garly,” he is thereby marking the extreme contrast to the 
power and resources of the true God in His ultimate revela- 
tion. And when St. Paul wishes to mark the extremity of 
our Lord’s humiliation (2 Cor. 8:9), he says of Him that He 
became a xtwyds for our sake. Just as in Phil. 2:7, when he 
speaks of Him as taking on the form of a slave, So0vAo¢ marks 
the extreme contrast to the glory and power of the Godhead, 
so mtwyés marks the extreme contrast to the wealth of the 
Godhead. Our Lord descended from divine affluence to— 
beggary! Most significant of all is the passage 2 Cor. 6:10, 
where Christian ministers are described as, in one aspect, 
mtwyol; in another, as “making many rich” (xodAovc xAovti- 
Covtes). Here the antithesis is not so much between giving 
much and having nothing as between giving much and need- 
ing everything from a source outside themselves.° 





7 Cf. v. 44, “She, out of her poverty, has put in everything she had,” 
R.S. V., where botéenois might perhaps be better translated “want” 
or “lack.” 


8 Cf. Moulton and Milligan, s.v. xtwydc: “In Gal. 4:9 the transla- 
tion ‘beggarly’ is not very happy: The ototxyeia are such that there is 
‘nothing in them’—no one is the better for them.” 

® There may be even more implied in the word than “beggary.” 
As in Philippians the So0tA0¢ marks the obedience as well as the humilia- 
tion of the Son, so here the fact that He is xtwyé¢ may mark the fact 
that “His human life was a constant living on the fullness of His Father’s 
love; He evermore, as a man, took the place which beseemed the 
creature in the presence of the Creator” (Trench). Trench, in com- 
menting on the “lowly in heart” of Matt.11:29, speaks of this phrase 
as “the acknowledgment .. . of absolute dependence, of having nothing, 
but receiving all, from God.” 

10 Cf, 3:5. Not that we are sufficient of ourselves ... our sufficiency 
is of God. Cf. also Rev. 13:17, where xtwyéc as applied to the church of 
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The question of which Aramaic or Hebrew word lies in 
the background of xtwydés is not of decisive importance for 
the interpretation of the first Beatitude; but since, as was 
shown above, xtwyés is used predominantly as a translation 
for ‘29 in the Septuagint, the question is not wholly imperti- 
nent. In Luke 4:18 our Lord applies the words of Is. 61:1, 
“to preach the Gospel to the poor,” to Himself as a designa- 
tion of His mission in the world and as a description of the 
kingdom of heaven realized in His coming. Now, the word 
translated in the Septuagint by axtwydéc in this passage is the 
Hebrew 13. But in view of the twofold fact that the usual 
translation of 1p in the Septuagint is xgavc and that that trans- 
lation is used in the quotation from Ps. 37 in the third Beati- 
tude, there can be little doubt that the Hebrew and the cor- 
responding Aramaic background to the word in the first Be- 
atitude is the Hebrew ‘2 and its Aramaic equivalent." 


The ‘29 of the Old Testament is, as Zahn puts it, “the 
oppressed and suppressed, the man visited by misfortune and 
wretched, the man without help and without rights in the 
world.” Applied, then, to the inner life, ‘29 describes the man 
who in his relationship to God is conscious of his own wretch- 
edness and of his own inadequacy; and this gives religious 
significance to the word. “The pious man who in the anguish 
of his heart comes before his God with the confession that he 
is wretched and in need of help and knows and expects no 
other help than that which he implores from a merciful God, 
he is truly an ‘3y.” (Zahn.) This color of ‘3? is seen particu- 
larly in the Psalms: Ps. 25:16: “Turn Thee unto me, and 
have mercy upon me; for I am desolate and afflicted [*2¥].” 
Ps. 70:5: “But I am poor [‘3¥] and needy; make haste unto 
me, O God. Thou art my Help and my Deliverer; O Lord, 
make no tarrying!” Ps. 86:1: “Bow down Thine ear, O Lord, 
hear me; for I am poor [39] and needy”; cf. vv. 4-5: “Re- 
joice the soul of Thy servant; for unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift 
up my soul. For Thou, Lord, art good and ready to forgive 
and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon Thee.” 





Laodicea is contrasted not only to xAovows but also, and significantly, 
to ovdév xoeiav Zxo. 

11 It is interesting to note that both Schemtob and Delitzsch in their 
Hebrew versions of the New Testament translate the first Beatitude as 
FATT IY. 
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The religious significance of the word as over against 
a merely social or economic aspect of it is insured by the 
modifier t@ xvevuatt. God is a xvetua, and any positive rela- 
tionship to Him must be on the xveiua level. “God is a spirit; 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth” (John 4:24). 

Etymology and usage, both classical and Hellenistic, as 
well as the probable Hebraic-Aramaic background of the word 
mtwx0c thus combine to demand something stronger of the 
word than is expressed by our English “poor.” It is not say- 
ing too much if one describes the xatwydcs t@ avevuati as the 
man who is acutely conscious of his own nothingness, of the 
poverty and lack of his self, of his need for another, of being 
étégov évdencs, de aliena liberalitate pendens (Bengel). And 
in view of the context in which the Beatitude appears, it may 
be safely said that this xtwysia of spirit involves a recognition 
of, and a turning toward, the only Other that can fill the need. 
For it must be borne in mind that the first Beatitude was 
uttered not at the beginning, but at an advanced stage of 
Jesus’ ministry,!” and that it was addressed to persons already 
His disciples (Matt.5:1; Luke 6:20). These xtwyoi are men 
who have heeded the call to repentance and have attached 
themselves to Jesus. We need have no fear of giving the 
concept a too distinctively Christian coloring. This con- 
sideration of the time of speaking and of the persons addressed 
disposes also of such interpretations as the one offered by 
Strack-Billerbeck, Vol. I, p. 190, who see in the xtwyoi the 
yux *oy,’8 or that of Bauer in his Woerterbuch, s.v. xvetpa: 
“Die in ihrem inneren Leben arm sind, weil ihnen das phari- 
saeische Hochgefuehl geistlichen Reichtums abgeht.” Both 
these interpretations would indicate predisposing factors for 
the acceptance of the Kingdom rather than a quality to be 
attributed to those already under its influence and sway. The 





12 Cf. Matt. 4: 23-25 and especially Luke 6:12, where it is clear that 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered after the calling of the Twelve. 


13 “Sie kannten weder in genuegendem Masse die Auslegung, die 
die pharisaeischen Schriftgelehrten dem Gesetz zuteil werden liessen, 
noch trauten sie sich die Kraft und die Freudigkeit zu, ihr religioeses 
Leben nach den Satzungen der Rabbinen erfolgreich zu ordnen und zu 
regeln. Dabei erfuhren sie taeglich aufs neue, wie sie von den Gesetzes- 
strengen verachtet und gemieden wurden; was Wunder also, wenn sie 
schliesslich eine Beute des Pessimismus wurden und sich selber als eine 
massa perditionis vorkamen!” 
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disciples whom Jesus is addressing had not only been xtwyoi 
before contact with Jesus Christ. They remained such as 
His disciples. 

The word paxdeuos also favors a full and specifically re- 
ligious content for ntwyés. “Neither ‘happy’ nor ‘blessed’ is 
quite accurate or adequate. The happiness implied is of a 
particular type. It is religious happiness. But, moreover, it 
may be doubted how far the meaning is that the person de- 
scribed as happy experiences acute feelings of delight. At 
any rate, this is not the only, and probably not the chief, 
meaning. The main meaning probably is that they are re- 
ligiously fortunate; that they enjoy, or will enjoy, a peculiarly 
divine blessing or favor.” (Montefiore, as quoted by Selwyn 
on 1 Pet. 3:14.) 

The remaining Beatitudes also confirm our interpretation 
of the first. To be “poor in spirit” and to be hungerers and 
thirsters after righteousness are but two aspects of one basic 
attitude toward God, the Christian attitude. Nor is the 
thought of verse 8, “Blessed are the pure in heart,” the de- 
scription of the men of unalloyed and unswerving loyalty 
to God, essentially different. Only the poor in spirit, the self- 
emptied hungerers and thirsters after righteousness, are cap- 
able of such singleness of devotion. And when one comes 
to consider the more active qualities predicated of the be- 
lievers (the merciful, the peacemakers, and the bearers of 
persecution), one understands all the better why the “poor 
in spirit” were given first place. Only such as have become 
a vacuum for God to fill are capable of the life here described. 

The second half of the Beatitude itself, “Theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven,” while not decisive for the meaning we would 
give to the “poor in spirit,” yet fits best with it. For if there 
is one thing sure of the kingdom of God, it is this, that man 
receives it as God’s gift. It is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give the Kingdom to His own, to the little flock (Luke 12:32). 
The Kingdom shall be taken from the hardened Jews and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof (Matt. 
21:43). Christ appoints the Kingdom unto His disciples even 
as His Father has appointed it unto Him (Luke 22:29). God 
has called us unto His kingdom in glory (1 Thess. 2:12). God 
has translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son (Col. 
1:13); and God will preserve the believer unto His heavenly 
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kingdom (2 Tim. 4:18), even as He has promised His kingdom 
to them that love Him (James 2:5). Man, on the other hand, 
is the recipient of the Kingdom. He awaits it (Mark 15:43); 
he receives it as a little child (Mark 10:15); he inherits it 
Matt. 25:34). And all this not of his own reason or strength. 
It is God’s doing; only the regenerate can see the kingdom 
of God (John 3:3: “Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God’); in his birth and rebirth 
man is passive. Only a man who knows he has nothing and 
sees and seeks in God everything can be a recipient of the 
Kingdom. 

Parallels to, and exemplifications of, the xtwyoi t@ xvedpati 
as interpreted above present themselves in embarrassing full- 
ness. To be a xtwy0cs is to be at the opposite pole from the 
Jews who are represented as saying, “We have Abraham to 
our father,” the Jew who rested complacently upon the pos- 
session of his Law and his theocratic privileges (Rom. 2:17 ff.), 
who sought to call the tunes to which God should dance (Matt. 
11:16). To be a xtwydc is to be the opposite of all that. It is 
to accept God as He has condescended to reveal Himself (Is. 
57:15: “For thus saith the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones”). To be a atwyds is to be conscious of the fact 
always that man lives by every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God (Matt. 4:4). To be a xtwydc¢ is to answer: 
“O Lord God, Thou knowest,” when God asks: “Son of man, 
can these bones live?” To be a xtwydc is to be akin to be- 
lieving Abraham, who believed on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly (Rom. 4:5); who, though he saw his own body now 
dead, staggered not at the promise of God; who against hope 
believed in hope (Rom. 4:18-21). To be a xtwyéc is to see 
everything in God and nothing in oneself. 

To be a atwxds is to join that procession of suppliant men 
and women whose faith Jesus recognized and praised; such 
men as the paralytic and his bearers, who brought, climbed, 
dug, let down (insistent beggary), simply to present their 
need to Jesus (Matt. 9:1 ff.); such men as the centurion 
with his absolute dependence on the omnipotent word of the 
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Son of God, who knew that the slightest that Jesus could do 
was more than the all that he could offer, whose faith Jesus 
marveled at (Matt. 8:5ff.); a procession that includes such 
women as the Canaanite woman, who dropped all pride and 
insistently cried after Jesus and His disciples and obtained 
what she sought: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt” (Matt. 15:28). 

In the ranks of the xtwyoi stands also the publican who 
would not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but beat his 
breast and asked for mercy on the sinner; who went down 
into his house justified rather than that full and satisfied 
Pharisee (Luke 18:9 ff.). There, too, stands the prodigal son 
who brought nothing home but his emptiness and his confes- 
sion thereof, and was received and honored (Luke 15:11 ff.). 

To be a xtwydc is to be like Peter when he said: “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
(John 6:68.) Paul became a xtwyds upon the road to Damas- 
cus (cf. Acts 9:11: “Behold he prayeth”) and remained one 
all his life: “By the grace of God I am what Iam.... But 
I labored more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me.” (1 Cor. 15:10). Nor would he 
let others forget that they to whom the kingdom of heaven be- 
longed were beggars before God: “God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world. ... And God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world . . . and base things of the world and 
things which are despised hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not.” (1 Cor. 1:27 ff.) This last is perhaps the 
ultimate expression of our Christian xtwyeia. 

This being a beggar before God is strongly akin to that 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning of all wisdom. “What 
man is he that feareth the Lord? Him shall He teach in the 
way that he shall choose.” (Ps. 25:12.) Knowledge shall be 
given to the beggar: “It is given unto you to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt.13:11). To the beg- 
gar, as to him that fears the Lord, belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. God’s redemptive rule holds sway over them: “And 
His mercy is on them that fear Him from generation to gen- 
eration” (Luke 1:50). And what we are when God’s re- 
demptive rule takes hold of us we remain all our lives long: 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
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good pleasure” (Phil. 2:12-13). This beggary of ours means 
that we are proud only of being dovAo. of God and of Jesus 
Christ; all other pride is forever gone. 

The Christian interpreter must remain a beggar if he 
would be a true interpreter of God’s Word, remembering that 
it is given to men to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. He will find his feeling towards Scripture classically 
expressed in Luther’s last words: “Versuche nicht diese goett- 
liche Aeneis, sondern neige dich tief anbetend vor ihren 
Spuren! Wir sind Bettler—das ist wahr.” For none can 
interpret that does not adore. And the Christian preacher 
remains ever a beggar before God, and all pretentious tinsel 
of “pulpit oratory” must be swept away by the beggarly sim- 
plicity of: “Lord, open Thou my lips that my mouth may 
show forth Thy praise.” And the health and life of the Church 
depends upon her beggary, on her remaining conscious of the 
sola gratia, sola fide. For this beggary, though it leaves no 
room for personal pride and no room for personal glory, does 
leave full room for God and for His kingdom, for His sov- 
ereignly redemptive sway, and so leaves room for a glory 
that surpasseth. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Memorandum Concerning 
the Church Situation in Germany 
By MARTIN KIUNKE 


II 


THE UNITED EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN GERMANY (VELKD)? 


The VELKD hopes to become the long-desired corpus 
Lutheranorum. Rudolph Rocholl (superintendent in Goet- 
tingen, Kirchenrat in Breslau, and president of the Prussian 
Lutheran Free Church) saw the disastrous influence of union- 
ism more clearly than others and shortly after 1900 appealed 
to the Lutheran provincial churches to form a corpus Lu- 
theranorum on a clearly defined confessional basis. His ap- 
peal was left unheeded. After the revolution of 1918, the day 
for the union of the Lutheran Churches seemed to have come, 
for with the deposition of the German princes and the radical 
changes in the provincial church governments the whole struc- 
ture of the Church could have taken a new form, especially 
since the Weimar republic favored the separation of Church 
and State. However, the Lutheran provincial churches had 
been so weakened through the liberalism of the preceding 
decades, that they failed to see the necessity of organizing 
a confessionally bound corpus Lutheranorum and lacked com- 
pletely the will and power to effect such a union. In the 
subsequent years the Barthian theology arose as a lodestar 
on the ecclesiastical horizon. The theological youth, also 
within the Lutheran Churches, followed the dialecticians. At 
the same time the influence of the Prussian Union became 
stronger. Was this not the hour to establish a corpus Lu- 





1 It is proposed to unite all the nominally Lutheran provincial 
churches of Germany, such as the Bavarian, Hannoverian, Saxon, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Luebeck, Braunschweig, Schaumburg-Lippe, Ham- 
burg, and others, under the name of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Germany (VELKD). A tentative constitution has been 
drafted and has been submitted to the various provincial churches for 
ratification. The Church of Wuerttemberg has refused to join the union 
of Lutheran churches, stating that this union would be detrimental to 
the larger unity of the EKiD. Dr. Hans Iwand of Goettingen lists 
twenty-eight reasons why he is opposed to the formation of the VELKD. 
See Evangelische Theologie, Heft 8, Jahrgang 1946, p. 285. In the first 
installment we presented Dr. Kiunke’s evaluation of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKiD).—F.E. M. 
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theranorum? However, the majority of the pastors and con- 
gregations within the Lutheran provincial churches were too 
weary to wage a confessional struggle. Unionism had be- 
come their second nature theologically. For example, there 
was practically no reaction when a leading theologian at the 
observance of the 400th anniversary of the Augustana held 
in Augsburg (within a Lutheran provincial church!) read the 
Augustana and omitted all the damnamus secus docentes 
clauses. Three years later —in 1933—as a bolt out of the 
clear sky the Lutheran Church was confronted with the 
“church struggle.” Totally unprepared in its fight with 
Nazism, the corpus Lutheranorum was now to be created. 
But too late! The church struggle initiated by the German 
Christians had played such havoc in the Lutheran provincial 
churches that a union on the basis of the Lutheran Confes- 
sions was impossible. The Barmen Theses of Karl Barth 
were considered adequate for a union of Lutherans and Re- 
formed and Evangelicals in their joint confession against the 
heresies which had come into the Church. But in this joint 
struggle against the iniquitous powers of the state there also 
became manifest here and there a strong Lutheran conscious- 
ness, and the hope was expressed that at last the corpus Lu- 
theranorum could be realized. Immediately after the col- 
lapse in 1945 sincere men set to work, and by 1947 a constitu- 
tion for this new church body had been prepared, and as 
soon as the various Lutheran provincial churches will have 
approved the new constitution, the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Germany (VELKD) will be a reality. 

The confessional groups within the Lutheran State 
Churches as well as within a number of the Lutheran Free 
Churches have watched this development with deepest in- 
terest. Many rejoiced in the hope that this new church or- 
ganization would gain the victory over the Calvinistically 
oriented and unionistically inclined powers, and that it would 
eventually undermine the union program of the EKiD estab- 
lished at Treysa. 

But what has happened in reality? The constitution of 
the VELKD is a bitter disappointment for conservative and 
confessional Lutherans. They do not doubt that the leaders 
of the VELKD had the highest ideals of confessional Lu- 
theranism in view. But it is apparent that the proposed con- 
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stitution will achieve the very opposite, especially in three 
points. 

1. According to its constitution, the Lutheran provincial 
churches sacrifice their independence. This is evident from 
Article 5, Section 8, in which the VELKD enters into a rela- 
tion with the Reformed and Evangelical Churches, whereby 
a fellowship of churches in the spirit of Treysa 1945 and 1947 
is recognized.2, There is to be a co-operation not only in ex- 
ternis, but also in internis, including the most essential work 
of the Church: a joint confession of the Gospel. Where such 
a fellowship of Protestant communions is established, there 
the Lutheran Church has sacrificed its independent confes- 
sional position and has gone into the camp of unionists. It 
can now no longer act independently in the most important 
function of the Church, that is, its confessing. 

2. A forfeiture of this exclusive ecclesiastical position in- 
volves, furthermore, a departure from the confession of the 
fathers. The confessional paragraph of the VELKD reads: 
“The basis of the VELKD is the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
it is given in the Old and the New Testaments and testified 
to in the Augsburg Confession and the remaining Lutheran 
Confessions.” In the light of present conditions this paragraph 
is vague. Is the Formula of Concord included? This question 
is in place, because some Lutheran provincial churches have 
not accepted all the Lutheran Confessions. Furthermore, 
and this is important, there has been no truly genuine Lu- 
theran Church which has not accepted the Augustana In- 
variata. The VELKD, however, begins its history by actually 
ignoring this basic confession of the Lutheran Church. Under 
the present conditions it is necessary to specify the Invariata. 
But this word has not been omitted inadvertently, for it was 
eliminated only after a bitter struggle. Not a few members 
of the VELKD demanded the Invariata, and the first draft of 
the constitution included the word. But why was it not re- 
tained? Because men were no longer free in their ecclesias- 
tical actions, and because the power of the unionistic elements 
was becoming manifest. The Variata, though not specifically 
mentioned, is the doctrinal basis. It is significant that Hans 
Asmussen, the chancellor of the EKiD, stated in the official 





2 Cp. previous article in November issue. 
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publication in the beginning of 1947: “I do not believe that 
I am doing an injustice to the VELKD when I assume that 
it is ready to recognize churches which accept the Variata 
Augustana.” One asks: Have the men not considered what 
an important role the Variata has played in German Protes- 
tantism since the Reformation? Have they not considered 
that Calvin was able to sign the Augustana Variata? Yes, 
that he even fought for it, though he did not love it? Have 
they not considered that the Reformed Elector John Sigis- 
mund in 1614 demanded of the Lutheran pastors to subscribe 
to the Variata, so that he might eliminate the specifically Lu- 
theran, “the papistic superstition,” from his country? Have 
they forgotten that by pledging the candidates only upon the 
Scriptures, the Ecumenial Creeds, and the Variata he hoped 
gradually to train an entirely new ministry? 

But more significant is the fact that by eliminating the 
Invariata the Formula of Concord has also been rejected. 
That is inevitable, for the Formula of Concord “is the thor- 
ough, correct, and final repetition of the first Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession.” It is an established fact that the Formula 
of Concord, prepared by true Scripture theologians over a 
period of years, is of incisive importance in the history of the 
Lutheran Church. It draws a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. It erects 
a wall of protection against all unionistic and syncretistic 
tendencies. No wonder that in 1578 all who believed that 
the only unifying power in a divided Lutheran Church was 
the pure doctrine, greeted the Formula of Concord with joy. 
If the VELKD is willing to surrender the Invariata and neces- 
sarily also the Formula of Concord, then it actually sacrifices 
the best confessional heritage of the fathers and at the same 
time declares as an error those decisions of the fathers to 
which they pledged unswerving adherence, fully conscious 
of the fact that they would have to give an account of their 
action on Judgment Day. Acceptance of the Variata in reality 
separates the VELKD from the historic Lutheran Church; 
she then no longer participates in the consensus of true doc- 
trine which at one time filled Lutheran congregations and 
pastors with deep gratitude. It establishes the dissensus as 
a legally sanctioned condition. Naturally, by accepting the 
Variata, the VELKD explicitly — at least implicitly — grants 
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the same right to the divergent doctrines of the Reformed Con- 
fessions as to those of the Lutheran Confessions. There is no 
longer the tension between truth and error; there is only 
the fiction that the one truth has two differing aspects, or, as 
a leader of the EKiD formulated it: “The Christian concept 
of truth recognizes only the one truth in the mysterious ten- 
sion of the differing doctrinal confessions.” A church which 
subscribes to this principle is no confessing church in the 
spirit of a Luther. Such a church has in reality made a pact 
with unionism and syncretism. A United Lutheran Church 
based on the Variata ceases to be a Church in the sense of 
Augustana VII. 

This is true even though the constitution will commit the 
VELKD to a number of excellent projects, such as main- 
taining Lutheran doctrine and practice; the training of a con- 
fessionally sound and qualified ministry; advising its mem- 
ber churches in liturgical and congregational problems. But 
all these noble purposes are vitiated by the false confessional 
basis of this corpus Lutheranorum. The most important acts 
of the Church are now motivated by interest not only in pure 
doctrine, but also in false doctrine. This is typically the spirit 
of the Variata, which grants to truth and error the same right. 
There is a tremendous difference between the casual intrusion 
of error under strong protest and the a priori admission of 
error with the implicit rejection of doctrinal discipline. The 
latter situation is the characteristic of ecclesia corrupta, where 
it is humanly impossible to remedy false doctrine. 

3. In the new constitution the Lutherans have sanctioned 
the un-Lutheran practice of altar and pulpit fellowship with 
heterodox churches. The traditionally exclusive position of 
the Lutheran Church must become evident not only in its 
basic confession, but also in its church practice, more specifi- 
cally, in the question of pulpit and altar fellowship. What does 
the new consititution say on this point? Nothing. True, the 
constitution states that full pulpit and altar fellowship exists 
among the member churches of the VELKD. But for all 
practical purposes this was in effect for a long time. As to 
the relation on this point with the other members of the EKiD, 
Reformed and Evangelical Churches, no word is said. And 
this silence is ominous. All the more so, since altar and pulpit 
fellowship with non-Lutherans has been practiced for a long 
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time. Due to the mass movement of displaced persons this 
practice has become quite general. All are agreed that the 
solution of this problem is difficult. But dare the Church of 
the pure Gospel compromise the truth in the interest of solv- 
ing a temporary problem? For, is not the union at the altar, 
according to Loehe, the union above all unions? We realize 
that the present problems are tremendous, but dare a Lutheran 
Church, if it takes its Confessions seriously, officially keep 
silent on this important question, especially since the Lutheran 
Church has established “fellowship” with Reformed and Evan- 
gelicals in the EKiD? Here is the status confessionis. Silence 
on this point is a denial. 

The declaration: “Within the VELKD there is a complete 
pulpit and altar fellowship,” has been understood by some 
to exclude the Reformed and Evangelicals from this fellow- 
ship. However, according to an official interpretation the 
constitution does not forbid altar and pulpit fellowship with 
Reformed members, though it does not sanction its legal 
status. In short, the VELKD is ready to side-step the issues 
where a clear-cut statement is absolutely necessary. Languor 
in this important point will lead slowly but surely to the dis- 
solution of genuine Lutheranism.* Whether we like it or not, 
the fact remains that our doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is 
a focal point, where our doctrinal statements converge. And 
the silence of the corpus Lutheranorum on this point is the 
calamitous silence of the “later Melanchthon.” But will not 
the silence in 1947 bring even greater disaster upon the 
Church than the silence of 400 years ago? Then thousands of 
pastors rallied around Westphal of Hamburg, Moerlin and 
Chemnitz of Brunswick, Brenz of Wuerttemberg, Hesshusius 
of the Palatinate, to stop the unionistic maneuvers of the 
Calvinists. But today there is little evidence of such Lutheran 
consciousness. And the silence of the VELKD will of neces- 
sity only aggravate this situation. 





3 This judgment of the author does not seem too harsh in view of 
the resolutions adopted by the leaders of EKiD, including also Lutheran 
churchmen, at Treysa II in June of this year. These resolutions are re- 
printed in the November issue of C. T.M., p. 785. — F. E. M. 

4 This must be correctly understood. A denial, for example, of the 
Real Presence is a denial of the genus maiestaticum, and that is a denial 
of the all-sufficiency of Christ’s vicarious death. Following the lead of 
the Halle Resolutions of 1937, the members of the EKiD wish to elimi- 
nate the differences between the Lutheran and the Reformed views on 
the Lord’s Supper. See C.T.M., July, 1947, p.534.— F. E. M. 
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We say this with the deepest emotion. At the same time 
we ask how such a condition came about. This question dis- 
turbs especially those who had the highest hopes for the 
emerging corpus Lutheranorum. However, in the light of 
church history, one could hardly expect any other develop- 
ment. What a variety of heterogeneous elements have been 
absorbed by the Lutheran Church during the nineteenth cen- 
tury! There is first the poison of enlightenment and ration- 
alism; then the empirical theology of Schleiermacher (Er- 
lebnistheologie), which completely distorted the concept of 
truth and the concept of the Church; then came the dis- 
rupting theological liberalism; finally, Neo-Calvinism, not to 
mention the wild aberrations of the Deutsche Christen. One 
asks: How much of the one or the other of these heresies has 
been absorbed by Lutheran clergymen? How many pastors 
have really understood the confession of their own communion 
and are able to use it as norma normata for their sermons, 
the cure of souls, and church practice? Naturally, the con- 
gregations reflect the position of their pastors. There are 
indeed areas — and by no means small — where personal piety 
is still very evident. But it is difficult to inculcate a deep 
understanding of the way of salvation as long as the present 
‘“‘mass-congregations” with an undermanned clergy are con- 
tinued. 

How is it possible under such conditions to establish 
a corpus Lutheranorum in the spirit of the Invariata and the 
Formula of Concord? a corpus Lutheranorum which will 
valiantly oppose Calvinism and other non-Lutheran trends 
coming from the ecumenical movement? True, after the First 
World War there was a gradual renaissance of Lutheranism, 
which after the Second World War widened its influence con- 
siderably. We are deeply grateful for this movement, but it 
has not gripped the congregations as did the revival of the 
nineteenth century. This new trend in Lutheranism is today 
only a streamlet without a well-defined river bed, and its 
potential influence has not been recognized. This is probably 
the reason why the Lutheran leaders have incorporated the 
corpus Lutheranorum into the EKiD in spite of warnings 
against such a procedure. The church council of the Breslau 
Free Church, for example, addressed a letter to the bishops 
of Bavaria, Hannover, and Mecklenburg as follows: “The 
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powers within and without Germany which have the deter- 
mined will to Calvinize our country insofar as it is not Ro- 
man, are extremely powerful. We need not explain this here 
in greater detail. It is impossible to resist these powers suc- 
cessfully unless confessionally conscious Lutherans refuse to 
enter into a false and God-displeasing church union. We can 
appreciate how loath you are to disrupt the unity of the 
EKiD, in which practically all the vitally active elements 
of German Protestantism are united, and we can understand 
your desire to liberate the Lutheran Church from the fatal 
danger of unionism by working toward a reorganization of 
the EKid as a federation. However, as the church develop- 
ments since Treysa have clearly shown, we are convinced 
that this attempt will be a failure. Only one way remains 
open, namely, the separation from the EKiD. Whether or 
not the Lutheran provincial churches will take this way is 
not in our domain.” 

They have not gone this way, which in view of the strong 
tendencies within the EKiD and the deplorable situations in 
the Lutheran Church was the only way to establish a corpus 
Lutheranorum. The call of the hour was: Unite all those who 
desire a Lutheranism in the sense of the Invariata and the 
Formula of Concord, both within the Lutheran Churches and 
the Union Churches, as a true corpus Lutheranorum. Of 
course, this way would have been an extremely difficult one 
and would have led to much hostility and grief. But is there 
another way if the Lutheran Church of the pure doctrine and 
confessional loyalty is to continue? The way is through the 
Lutheran Free Churches. 


III 
THE LUTHERAN FREE CHURCHES® 


1. Until fifteen years ago every free church, i.e., any 
church organized outside the state-approved Church, was 
stigmatized as a sect. The church struggle despoiled the State 
churches of their former prerogatives, and the stigma of sect 
no longer attaches to “free churches.” 


2. The Scriptural principle of separation of Church and 
State has been proved to be practical in the life of the free 





5 This is only a synopsis of the author’s development of his point. 
F. E. M. 
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churches, to mention only one area: Doctrinal discipline of 
theological professors and pastors can be and is exercised. 

3. Since the Free Church movement is the only way in 
which a genuine corpus Lutheranorum can be established, 
three projects confront the presently existing Lutheran Free 
Churches: 

a. To unite on a God-pleasing basis all Lutheran Free 
Churches in Germany; 

b. To strengthen the loyal Lutherans of Germany by 
uniting with those Lutherans of the world who accept the 
Invariata and the Formula of Concord. Such a World Lu- 
theran Conference, U.A.C., would counteract the unionism 
of a Variata Lutheranism, for the distinctive mark would be 
a union on purity of doctrine. Such a World Lutheran Con- 
ference, U. A.C., would also be the one effective antidote to 
Neo-Calvinism; 

c. To establish a first-class theological seminary in which 
the Lutheranism of the Invariata will be inculcated into the 
future pastors, where proper mission methods would be taught, 
and from which sound Lutheran theological literature would 
be disseminated. 

The Lutheran Free Churches are conscious in deep 
humility of the tremendous responsibilities, and they look to 
America for help. But, above all, they trust in the Lord, the 
Head of His Church. 
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Religion and the Modern World Picture’ 


By THEODORE GRAEBNER 


The scientific world picture has undergone greater changes 
in the past forty years than in the preceding four centuries. 
For one thing, the materialistic view which controlled the 
study of the cosmos has crashed. But that is not all. To 
adapt our idea of the physical world to the demands of rea- 
son “requires of scientific thought one of the greatest changes 
in orientation which it has ever had to make in its secular 
effort.” The words are those of Louis de Broglie in the volume 
announced (p. 261). With it has changed the attitude of 
physical science towards religion. Today no first-rate scholar 
would concentrate his resources on as negative a subject as 
“The Warfare of Science and Theology,” as set forth in two 
large volumes by Andrew D. White. In fact, no scientist to- 
day writes books against theology, or Christianity, or religion. 
De Broglie, one of the greatest physicists of modern times, 
recipient of the Nobel Prize, writes a volume on the New 
Physics, touching on every modern concept like electricity, 
light, magnetism, gravity, relativity, wave mechanics, and 
the atom theory, and he discusses the philosophy of this new 
knowledge in six profound studies without so much as sug- 
gesting that the truth of religion is involved. 

Dr. du Noiiy, another winner of scientific prizes, a direc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, launches a direct investigation into the 
meaning of scientific theory for the estimation of man’s worth 
and destiny. His work Human Destiny defends the proposi- 
tion that only religion can fulfill the highest ideals of science 
and that Christianity even at its lowest estimation is the 
world’s only hope. 

The third volume announced is frankly apologetic. Its 
author teaches philosophy of religion in Northern Baptist 





* This article is in the nature of a review of the following three 
books: 

Human Destiny. By Lecomte Du Noiiy. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 290 pages. $3.50. 

Matter and Light, The New Physics. By Louis de Broglie. Trans- 
lated by W.H. Johnston. Dover Publications, New York, 1946. 300 pages. 
$2.75. 

Remaking the Modern Mind. By Carl F.H. Henry, M.A., Th. D. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1946. 307 pages. $3.00. 
[908] 
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Theological Seminary, Chicago. His criticism of recent theo- 
ries concerning the evolution of the human mind rests upon 
the study of a very large number of recent scientific and 
philosophical texts and opposes the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity midst the confusion which attends the remaking of 
the modern mind. 


The difference in plan and purpose of the three volumes 
announced above is easily recognized. Louis de Broglie’s 
Matter and Light is an extremely scientific text, treating the 
present teachings of modern science concerning the nature 
of matter and radiation and the laws which rule the motions 
within the atom. Like other popular interpretations of mod- 
ern physical theories, this work endeavors to make clear the 
speculations of scientists who operate entirely with mathe- 
matical formulae. It seeks to do this for the benefit of the 
reader who is not acquainted with higher mathematics, so 
that throughout the book you will find mathematical equa- 
tions only on a dozen pages. The result is extremely un- 
satisfying. To the non-scientific reader much of the book 
is incomprehensible verbiage. I refer to the statement (p. 139) 
that the simplest manner of defining the photon, or corpuscle, 
of light would be to compare it to a tiny body “having an 
electric charge and mass, both equivalent to zero.” A little 
farther down the mass of the neutrino is declared to be zero. 
Elsewhere (p. 256) the proposition is laid down that accord- 
ing to the new mechanics “the positions and the velocity of 
the electrons have no real existence.’ What saves these 
doctrines from the charge of being utterly absurd is the fact 
that speculations dealing with these concepts have given us 
the radio and television, and have demonstrated the frightful 
reality of “non-existing positions and motions” of the elec- 
tron in the explosion of the atomic bomb. We gather from 
de Broglie’s new book the conviction that science today deals 
freely with contradictory propositions, both of which are 
true — as, for instance, the proposition that light is made up 
of corpuscles (things) and that light is a form of radiation, 
a wave (an event). Hence we are able to understand why 
the modern scientist hasn’t the courage or inclination any 
longer to impugn the mysteries of religion. 

Lecomte du Noiiy’s Human Destiny is a best seller. (The 
author died in New York City September 22 at the age of 64.) 
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Three factors have contributed to the favorable reception of 
this book — its charming style, its optimism, and its militant 
defense of divine intervention into affairs of the universe and 
of man. The author looks forward with confidence into the 
future history of mankind. The present stage of man’s evo- 
lution is “only an intermediary stage between the past, heavily 
weighed down with memories of the beast, and the future, 
rich in higher promise. Such is human destiny” (p. 225). 
It all depends upon following the ideals of Jesus, whether 
“the pure and spiritual race is destined to appear one day” 
(p. 141). It may be that the transformation which will end 
in the superior race “will require a sustained effort for hun- 
dreds of centuries” (p.177). But even now great personali- 
ties arise in the mass of mankind “who have fully understood 
the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, of which they 
have been the stage, and who have triumphed over matter; 
they alone represent the evolutive group and are the fore- 
runners of the superior race which is to come” (p. 187). 
Unfortunately there is here no recognition of the mean- 
ing of Jesus as the Christ. The author regrets the average 
man’s clinging “to traditions, legends, dogmas, sometimes 
beautiful, impressive or touching, but almost always with- 
out relation to his rational instruction” (p. 216). Man’s sin- 
fulness is but a remnant of an earlier brute stage of evolu- 
tion. But through the origin of conscience there is a spiritual 
spark in man, and now men must understand that “the im- 
portant thing is to develop what is within them, to purify 
themselves, to better themselves, to come closer to the per- 
fect ideal which is Christ. The rest is secondary” (p. 180). 
Du Noiiy is as little satisfactory on the scientific side. He 
is absolutely committed to an evolutionary theory. A single 
experiment, the nature of which he does not describe, has 
convinced him that acquired characters in plants and animals 
may be inherited — this against the testimony of every modern 
text in biology (for the evidence see the present writer’s God 
and the Cosmos, third edition, pp. 252—258). He believes 
that the human embryo reveals gill slits, which argue for an 
earlier fish stage in man’s evolution (on this “gill slits” see 
God and the Cosmos, pp. 376—386). However, there is in 
Human Destiny a strong effort, which runs through the book, 
to demonstrate that materialistic evolution is untenable, that 
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there are countless miracles in the origin of animals and 
plant species and that there is a God and Creator. Life itself 
is an insoluble mystery. The gap between living and non- 
living is unbridged. No transition can even be conceived. 
Indeed, a chapter is given to the mathematical demonstration 
of “the impossibility of explaining today the birth of life by 
means of pure chance, that is to say, by our actual human 
science” (p. 27). The belief that man is descended from the 
ape or the monkey is held by no one today (pp. 66,94). No 
one can account for the origin of the backbone. There is 
no trace of any transition form between amphibians and 
fishes, between fishes and reptiles, between reptiles and mam- 
mals. He chides the rationalist for believing in the neutrino, 
a paradoxical entity, “yet obstinately refusing to admit the 
possibility of a supernatural, creative power without which 
the greatest scientific problems are incomprehensible” (p. 136). 
The scientist “invents an invisible element, without dimen- 
sions and without mass, which does not exist, has never ex- 
isted and will never exist in reality, and yet is absolutely 
necessary to enable him to define the sphere which he cannot 
conceive otherwise. This strange element is the ‘center’ ” 
(p. 159). Yet he rejects the notion of a God who has invested 
him with the gift of conscience and of liberty. 

The unresolved inner conflicts which make Human Des- 
tiny an unsatisfactory book are unflinchingly met in Prof. Carl 
F. H. Henry’s book Remaking the Modern Mind. In the 
Christian message alone, Dr. Henry believes, we will find a 
self-consistent solution for the perplexities of human expe- 
rience. The fundamental error of the rationalist, his belief 
in the inherent goodness of man, is dealt with historically, 
ending with the “astonishing deficit so undeniably disclosed 
by the recent trend in world affairs” (p.69). Fundamental 
concepts of modern science, such as the idea of the uniformity 
of nature, are next analyzed. Referring to the work of Max 
Planck, Werner Heisenberg, and, more recently, Professor 
Scheim of the University of Chicago, it is pointed out that 
the continuity of force in nature has been shaken to its very 
foundations. As for the Darwinian hypothesis, “many phi- 
losophers and scientists alert to the quantum theory consider 
this interpretation of evolution doomed” (p.107). And the 
emergent evolution (so strenuously defended by Lecomte du 
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Noiiy in Human Destiny) is properly characterized as a last 
desperate effort to maintain the evolutionary principle in the 
face of the piling up of contrary evidence. A very full chapter 
is given to the various forms of the hypothesis of emergent 
evolution — that is, of an evolution of plants and animals that 
has operated with sudden jumps (large mutations, etc.). 
One is pleased to note that Dr. Henry operates with mod- 
ern source material and shows a wide acquaintanceship not 
only with writers in the field of theology and ethics but also 
with modern nature philosophers. He records the recent turn 
of C. E. M. Joad from long-standing agnosticism to theism. 
The unsparing criticism which Joad has recently poured out 
upon those who try to harmonize belief in a personal God 
with the emergent evolutionary scheme is worth re-quoting 
here. Joad says in God and Evil, p.144: “The fact that like 
the more recent work of philosophical physicists, it (the doc- 
rine of emergence) was welcomed by theologians is, I am 
afraid, evidence only of the degree of discouragement which 
led them to grasp at so deceitful a straw. For the willing- 
ness of theologians to acclaim any and every doctrine which 
seemed hostile to materialism, affords melancholy testimony 
to the desperate straits to which the success of materialism 
has reduced them. It also affords testimony to their inability 
to see beyond the ends of their dialectical noses. It is almost 
as if, after doing battle with the materialists, they had said, 
‘Any enemy rather than this one.’ This eagerness to make 
use of any stick which seemed likely to be serviceable for 
the beating of so formidable a foe has blinded the orthodox 
to the fact that this particular weapon was, if I may mix my 
metaphors, double-edged. The presence of the dangerous 
edge quickly becomes manifest, if we examine some of the 
implications of emergence” (p. 155). And again on the wider 
question of the scientific method and the insights of religion: 
“A thing may be a mystery in the sense that it is not and 
cannot be explained or understood by the methods of science, 
yet no mystery at all, if methods other than those of science 
are admitted as valid” (p.157; quoting Joad, God and Evil, 
p. 164). While certainly not an orthodox churchman, Joad 
today rejects “the entire doctrine of emergence as inadequate, 
now postulates the existence of a personal, ethical God, who 
is the creator of the universe and is himself not subject to 
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a process of development, as the most satisfactory view” 
(p. 160). The chapter concludes with the cogent statement 
that emergent or theistic evolution “comes upon the modern 
scene as a competitor and not a forerunner of the Christian 
world-life view” (p. 167). 

The student of modern philosophical systems will find 
much of value in the chapters that follow, with their keen 
criticism of the era from Descartes to Dewey as “an apostate 
phase in the history of world thought—a progressive ex- 
periment that proved the most costly in the wayward annals 
of man” (p. 265). We were pleased with this reply to the 
Roman Catholic argument which for propaganda purposes 
not only identifies the Reformation and the Renaissance but 
also traces to Luther many modern ills including Nazism. 
Dr. Henry’s criticism is: “Not infrequent is this note that the 
ailments of modern society all derive from the revolt against 
authority, of which the Reformation is a part. In all such 
treatment the truth is obscured that whereas the Renaissance 
movement revolted against all supernatural authority, the 
Reformation to the contrary revolted against the authority of 
human popes and councils in the interest of the absolute 
authority of the divine revelation given in the Scriptures. 
It is not a return to the word of man, but to the Word of God, 
unobscured and undistorted, that alone holds the promise 
of a better tomorrow” (p. 282). 
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Homiletics 





The Nassau Pericopes 





NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Luxe 4: 16-20 


The Text and the Day. — The Epistle and the Gospel as- 
sure us that the new year will be an “acceptable year of the 
Lord”; Epistle: the Law and the Old Testament in God’s plan 
and preparation for the fullness of the time; Gospel (also 
Introit): His name is Jesus, Savior — the time of salvation is 
fulfilled. The Gradual shows the preaching of Jesus (in 
Nazareth) as the climax of prophetic activity; the Prophet 
(“the Spirit of the Lord is upon Me”) tells us what the new 
year has in store for us. The Gradual also guarantees that 
we and our times are a part of the “acceptable year of the 
Lord”; the universality of the New Year message: “in the 
sight of the heathen,” “all the ends of the earth.” 


Notes on Meaning. — The words of Jesus are clothed in 
Old Testament prophetic imagery. Some commentators be- 
lieve the picture is taken from the deliverance of Israel from 
captivity and exile. Others believe that the “shadow” is the 
Old Testament institution of the Jubilee Year. The text re- 
flects the observance of this Old Testament festival: announced 
by silver trumpet blasts (Hebrew: jobel, hence Jubilee Year) , 
liberty, deliverance, freedom from slavery and imprisonment, 
restitution of property to the dispossessed and the poor (cp. 
Lev. 25:8 ff.). Is. 40:9; 52:7; Ps. 68:10-11. The “prisoners” 
of the text would seem to presuppose foreign captors; but the 
word is used in a wider sense in the New Testament. — The 
text quotes Is. 61:1-2 according to the LXX. Difference: 
Isaiah has: “The opening of the prison to them that are 
bound”; Luke: “And the recovering of sight to the blind.” 
One explanation is that the meaning is the same: The prisoner 
blinded in a dark dungeon sees the light of day again. — “To 
set at liberty them that are bruised” is not a quotation from 
Is. 61, but reproduces Is. 58:6. — Did Jesus actually read only 
these few words from Isaiah? Undetermined whether this pas- 
sage was the regular appointed pericope from the Prophets 
(“haphtorah”) for the day. No doubt Luke is recording the 
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“text” upon which Jesus based His sermon. He stops in the 
middle of a verse from Isaiah (62:2), omitting “and the day of 
vengeance of our God,” because Jesus did not wish to speak on 
that subject at that occasion. — The “poor,” “brokenhearted,” 
“captives,” “blind,” “bruised,” are terms expressing our spir- 
itual needs; Jesus meets these needs also in 1948. Compare 
the similarity of terminology and thought in the Sermon on the 
Mount: “Blessed (Happy New Year!) are the poor,” etc. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — “Year” does not mean directly a year 
of 365 days, but the era of salvation; 1948 is a part of that 
era. “Acceptable year” is not in the first place an admonition 
to live a life acceptable to God — sanctification. It is the time 
in which we become acceptable to God because it pleased 
the grace of God to bring salvation to us, Is. 49:8; Eph. 1:6; 
2 Cor. 6:2. 

Preaching Emphases. — The sermon should stress the en- 
during grace of God in Christ Jesus; Jesus Himself promises 
us this for the new year.— Hearing the message of salva- 
tion (“according to His custom”) is necessary to obtain and 
hold these treasures. 

Problem and Goal. — Because we have heard it before, 
the Gospel proclamation may not appear as something new for 
the new year. The hearer must realize the continued need 
of getting and remaining right with God. This remains the 
number-one problem of the new year. Only with the un- 
burdening of the conscience and freedom from sin can we 
begin to find the solution of our ills. And when we are God’s 
children in Christ, all other needs will be met so that we 
can truly be happy in 1948. The tensions and fear, individual, 
national, and international, should, however, be mentioned in 
this framework. Christus Consolator. 


Outline: 
GOSPEL TRUMPETS PROCLAIM 1948 A JUBILEE YEAR 


I. Jesus proclaims it an acceptable year of grace: 
A. Freedom B. Consolation C. Light 


Il. It will be an acceptable year for us, 
A. If we hear the Gospel proclamation with believing 
hearts; 
B. If we continue to hear it (“custom”). 
WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
JOHN 4:5-14 


The Text and the Day. — The Sunday after New Year is 
one of the difficult Sundays to fit into the church calendar. 
Its place depends upon the day of the week on which New 
Year falls. Shall the Sunday after New Year be connected 
with Christmas or with Epiphany? Our text falls into the 
Epiphany cycle rather than into the Christmas cycle, since it 
reveals Jesus as the Son of God and the Savior of the world. 


Notes on Meaning. — Jesus being wearied, V.7, empha- 
sizes His humanity.— There cometh a woman of Samaria, 
V. 8. This woman came alone. Ordinarily women did not 
come alone. Was she an outcast with whom other women 
would have nothing to do? “Jesus sinners doth receive.” — 
The gift of God, V.10, is the living water. God alone is the 
Giver of this living water. Jesus gives this living water. Em- 
phasizes the divinity of Jesus. He is God who gives this 
water. — The living water is life, spiritual life, which springs 
into everlasting life, V. 14. 

Preaching Emphases. — As introduction to the Epiphany 
Festival we emphasize the revelation of Jesus as the Son of 
God and Savior of the world. Jesus reveals Himself as the 
Son of God in order to be recognized as the Savior of the 
world, not for mere self-glorification.— This is brought out 
in the fact that He promises eternal life. Additional em- 
phasis is given to this in the manner in which Jesus anwers 
the questions of the woman. Cf. also vv. 16-22. In order to 
lead the Samaritan woman to a sense of guilt, Jesus inquires 
about her husband. How kindly Jesus deals with this great 
sinner in order to win her! When she inquires about the 
place of worhip, Jesus speaks to her about the purpose of 
worship, namely, to find salvation. Salvation is to be found 
where God is worshiped in spirit and in truth. No mere lip 
service, but sincerity, in spirit. Wherever the truth of God 
is found, there salvation is found. Jesus says: “I am the 
Truth.” 

Problem and Goal. — The great need of the Church is the 
preaching of the fundamental truths of Christianity, sin and 
grace. “What must I do to be saved?” That is still the great 
question in life. Jesus alone is the Savior, who has come into 
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the world to give life to perishing mankind. Man cannot help 
himself. Eternal life is the gift of God brought unto man 
through the divine human Savior. This salvation is certain, 
no room for doubt. “Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst.” This salvation is life, the 
life in God, freedom from the guilt and power of sin. 


Outline: 
OUR GLORIOUS SAVIOR 


I. We find Him sitting at the well of Sychar, tired and thirsty. 


A. Born in deep humility, of a lowly woman in Beth- 
lehem. Subjected to the law by circumcision. Per- 
secuted by Herod. Must flee and stay in Egypt until 
His enemies are dead. He is indeed like unto us. 


B. Happy are we that we have a Savior who knows and 
understands our infirmities. He can take our place 
and become our Substitute. 


II. Yet He is the eternal God. 


A. As such He reveals Himself to the woman of Samaria. 
V.10, also 16-18. 


B: He offers unto the Samaritan woman what no man 
could give her, the water that will spring into ever- 
lasting life. He satisfies the deepest needs of the 
human soul for time and eternity. 

ARTHUR BRUNN 





THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 
Matt. 4:12-17 


(The text appointed in the Nassau series is Matt.3:13-17. That is 
also the Eisenach Gospel for the day; it was treated last year for the 
Sunday after New Year, C. T. M., V. XVII, p. 917 ff.) 


The Text and the Day. — The Epiphany is the festival of 
Christ, the Light shining to the world. Though falling in 
1948 on a Tuesday, it well deserves special observance, since 
its message should introduce the two Sundays after the Epiph- 
any, and since it stresses Christ and His redemption as life 
also to the Gentiles. This text, with its brief summary of 
Jesus’ message and its use of Isaiah 9 and 11, well ties in with 
Introit, Gradual, Collect, and Epistle. 
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Notes on Meaning. — The Baptism of Jesus, the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, and now the conclusion of the prepara- 
tory ministry of John the Baptist, are the incidents which 
launch Our Lord into His prophetic and redemptive ministry. 
To this time His power and glory had been evident to but 
a few; now He enters upon its use and demonstration — 
Epiphany! — The Savior’s removal from Nazareth to Caper- 
naum is significant. Capernaum was on the highroads of traffic 
from north to south, and more: it was one of Palestine’s chief 
Jewish contacts with the Gentiles! So significant is this fact 
to Matthew (as taxgatherer in this very area he saw the 
significance very well!) that he reviews the forecast of the 
redemption which Isaiah gives in chapters 9 and 11, and its 
account of help and life coming to these areas, and especially 
coming to the Gentiles. — The stress in the prophecy is in the 
contrast between darkness and light, a darkness which is 
death. The darkness and death is that of man without God; 
the light, that of God’s own help and grace coming to him 
through the Redeemer. They saw — Epiphany! — Jesus Christ 
preached the identical message that had been John’s. His 
invitation was not to arms and to political restoration like that 
of fake messiahs, but to the heart and soul: Get a new mind! 
He offered, not simply relief from Roman rule or the self-indul- 
gence of human pride, but the kingdom of God, the rule in the 
heart of God Himself. That Kingdom was not a visionary hope, 
and His preachments about it were not escape and air castles; 
but this Kingdom, this rule, was at hand! He Himself, the 
Savior, offered it to men, as He redeemed them from death and 
sought to work the saving faith in them through His Gospel. 
The Epiphany is that we can see Him in action and say now — 
now the Kingdom moved before their eyes and was ready to 
move into their hearts. John 18:36 ff; Luke 17:21. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —V.17 is not to be distorted into the 
un-Lutheran but not unprecedented teaching: feel bad about 
your sin, so that you can attain the kingdom of God. Rather 
is the meaning: that which gives the new mind and heart, 
both turning away from sin and the new life, is the kingdom of 
God; and He who works the kingdom is Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer. 


Problem and Goal.— This text addresses itself to man 
in darkness because of sin, in spiritual death because of separa- 
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tion from God. Its goal is to lead the hearer to find and to see 
the light of life in Christ, for He, in His human career and His 
work of redemption, works that life of God and kingdom of 
God in man. Hence a by-product of this sermon in the hearer 
is his rejoicing in Christ and his happiness to share Him with 
his friend who is still in darkness and with his world. 
Outline: 
CHRIST THE LIGHT OF LIFE TO THE WORLD 
I. Christ embarks upon the ministry that brings life to 
the world. 
A. John the Baptist completes the preparation; Christ 
begins the work. 
B. His work spreads life over Jew and Gentile alike. 


II. Christ preaches the message that is life to the world. 
A. He helps the dead heart and mind to change and be 
new toward God. 
B. He does so as Redeemer; His work of procuring 
forgiveness. 


III. Christ brings the light and joy that marks the new 
mind and soul. 
A. The person, the people who emerge from darkness 
to light are joyful. 
B. Then take and use that Light, in Gospel and Sac- 
rament, that means the Light and Joy for us and 
many others and reveals Christ as Light. 


RicuHarp R. CAEMMERER 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JOHN 1: 43-51 

The Text and the Day. — The text sets Christ before His 
newly gained disciples in His Epiphany glory. In it Christ 
stands before them as the Son of God, the King of Israel, in 
whom they would see the heaven opened. The text also sheds 
light on the character of the disciples gained. 

Notes on Meaning. — The events of the fourth of seven 
memorable days are chronicled in our text. — “Follow Me” is 
the familiar call to discipleship. — Philip is the only Greek 
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name among those of the disciples. Cf. John 12:20. — “Though 
the name Nathanael does not occur in the various lists of the 
Apostles, it has always been assumed that he is to be iden- 
tified with Bartholomew, the name being a patronymic.” — 
The Messianic prophecies of the Pentateuch and those in the 
Prophets were the basis of Philip’s faith. — He who marks the 
sparrow’s fall and who has numbered the very hairs on our 
head, also knew what went on in Nathanael’s heart on a cer- 
tain day and under a certain sycamore-fig tree. — Having 
heard this, Nathanael was led by the Lord to the apprecia- 
tion of greater things —the heaven opened and the relation 
between God and sinful mankind restored. (Gen. 28: 12-22.) 


Preaching Pitfalls. — The finding of Philip was not acci- 
dental, but gracious providence. — We need not be startled 
that Jesus was known as Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
Joseph was recognized as His legal father. In the course of 
time the disciples would learn that the Savior was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost. They would grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of their Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. (2 Pet. 
3:18.) To Nathanael it seemed incredible that the promised 
Messiah would arise from insignificant Nazareth. His skep- 
ticism was answered by Philip with a simple “Come and see,” 
the best remedy for preconceived notions. 


Preaching Emphases. — The burden of the text is the 
manifestation of Jesus as the promised Messiah to the first 
little circle of disciples. This manifesting of the glory of the 
Son of Man (Dan 7:13-14) is still going on through the preach- 
ing and the teaching of the Gospel. Philip and Nathanael 
knew the Scriptures — Moses and the Prophets—and they 
went on to the words of the fulfillment in the New Testament. 
It is of paramount importance that we know the cardinal pas- 
sages of the Old and the New Testament. On them our faith 
must rest. Through them the glory of the Savior is revealed 
to us and heaven opened. By them we are prepared and en- 
couraged to gain more followers of Christ. 


Problem and Goal.— The Savior revealed —this was a 
day of grace for Philip and Nathanael. The hearts of two 
disciples revealed —this was a day of joy for Jesus. One 
was a grateful missionary, and the other had a heart without 
duplicity. “They are not all Israel, which are of Israel” (Rom. 
9:6). But Nathanael was one. Are we recognizing the pres- 
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ent days of salvation? Are we on our part providing Christ 
with days of joy? The Gospel of John reveals the marked 
attention which Christ gave to the individual soul. When 
the individual comes to Baptism, when he receives absolu- 
tion and the Holy Supper, when the Gospel is preached to 
him, the Savior is revealed in His glory. The aim of all preach- 
ing is the manifestation and the glorification of Christ. He 
must increase and the preacher decrease. (John 3:30.) 

Outline: 

CHRIST REVEALS THE GLORY OF HIS PERSON 


I. By His Word He gains men for discipleship. 
A. Through the Gospel the Savior gains a disciple. 


B. Through the Gospel missionary interest is aroused, 
and another disciple is gained. 


II. By His Word He gives evidence of His Divine Majesty. 
A. Through the Gospel skepticism is overcome. 


B. Through the Gospel intimate acquaintance is made 
with the Savior, and the glory of His person is re- 
vealed. 


III. By His Word the Believers see heaven opened. 
A. Through the Gospel the believers are led to confess 
and proclaim the glory of the Savior’s person. 


B. Thus through the Gospel the believers see heaven 
opened. H. C. Hartine 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JOHN 2:12-22 


The Text and the Day.—The Sunday belongs to the 
Epiphany cycle, and the text definitely stresses an epiphany 
or manifestation of Christ. The main thought of the propers 
for this day, praises to God for His wonderful works, can 
well be woven in with this text. 

Notes on Meaning. — The buying and selling of animals 
occurred in the outer Temple court, not in the sanctuary. 
Money-changers did a thriving business by converting foreign 
money into legitimate Temple coins, with which the Jews paid 
the Temple tax. That which may have begun as a well-meant 
accommodation to worshipers coming from distant lands be- 
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came a business conducted right on the Temple grounds, — 
The sign demanded was to be a convincing proof of authority 
to interfere with that which had been sanctioned by common 
custom.— The cleansing of the Temple was repeated some 
two years later, showing that the old practice of commer- 
cializing religion had been reinstated. 


Preaching Pitfalls.— There is a temptation to use this 
text for a point about improper financial practices in the 
church, especially v.16. A warning along these lines may 
well be necessary, but this is certainly not the basic scope of 
the text; neither is it the dominant thought of the season for 
which the text has been selected. The text is Christ-centered; 
it contains a telling manifestation of Christ in the face of shady 
religious practices and in the face of enmity in high places. 
It also points forward to an eventual greater manifestation, 
the resurrection, and its incontrovertible proof of Christ’s 
authority. 


Preaching Emphases. —Christ is the central figure of 
this text. His authority was exercised in an unexpected 
manner. Challenged by His enemies and being faced by 
falsity in religious life, He, first of all, overcame the opposi- 
tion by an act of divine majesty; then He proceeds to point 
at the still greater demonstration of His authority to come 
some two years later. In the sermon, the preacher may start 
with the general theme of Christ as the authoritative “sign” 
for all times, follow this through the text, and then proceed 
to apply the principle to modern church life. Ex.: Christ the 
authority in the Church of today; His authority against mod- 
ern unbelief, skepticism, etc., as evidenced by His resurrec- 
tion; modern unbelief cannot ignore this sign. 


Outline: 
JESUS, THE SIGN FOR OUR WORLD 
I. He is a sign of warning to those who reject Him. 
A. A warning against false religion. 
B. A warning that His authority is over all. 


II. He is a sign of comfort to His followers. 
A. He ever defends His temple, the Church. 
B. He comforts them by His resurrection. 
H. O. A. Kernatu 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
JOHN 6:66-71 


The Text and the Day. — First of three Sundays in prepa- 
ration for the Lenten season. Today’s Epistle reminds of Israel 
in the wilderness drinking of the Rock which followed, Christ. 
The Gospel about the vineyard and their penny a day to show 
that men are saved entirely and only by the grace of God. The 
text, therefore, in perfect harmony: “Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 


Notes on Meaning. — Attention must be paid to the con- 
text, the statements about the Bread of Life in the preceding 
verses 32-35 and in v. 58. Also the inability of the unconverted 
to understand this deep spiritual truth, v.60. Verse 68 is one 
of the Bible’s great “Jesus Only” texts like Acts 4:12 and 
John 14:6. It also contains the idea of the indwelling Spirit in 
the words of Jesus as in preceding v.63. “One of you (not 
hath, but) is a devil.” In Judas the actual attributes of Satan 
are operative. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — “Disciples” in v. 66 must not be used 
in a restricted sense, but broadly as in Luke 7:11. They are 
followers who listened gladly to much of the preaching of 
Jesus and made an effort to improve their lives when reason 
dictated its practicability; now suddenly they are faced with 
the problem that the essence of the Gospel offends human 
reason. The question of Jesus: “Will ye also go away?” must 
not be construed in any shade of personal disappointment, 
but as pure love for the Twelve, because He knows so well 
that when you lose Jesus, you lose all. It should not be over- 
looked that Peter said: “We believe,” taking for granted all 
the Twelve agreed; but Jesus tears to pieces this assumed 
idea that all of them without an exception are sincere believers. 


Preaching Emphases. — One of the Bible’s sharpest warn- 
ings against permitting sin to live in the heart, “He that should 
betray.” The coming Lenten season calls for humility. Jesus 
does not name the betrayer. A minister may chastise very 
severely from the pulpit the sins of hearers, and his own, 
without naming offenders; for that would tear down instead 
of building up. The question in v. 67 calls for a decision for 
or against Christ. Before Peter testifies of his own and others’ 
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faith, he gives all credit to the Lord who produces faith 
through the Word of spirit and life. 


Problem and Goal.—The human heart is desperately 
wicked and deceitful, as is evidenced both by those who are 
offended and by the hypocrite who remains. But the love of 
Christ seeks to save. Therefore follow Rom.10:9: “Confess 
with the mouth and believe with the heart.” 


Outline: 
TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? 


I. Some go away from Jesus. 


A. Walk no more with Christ — neglect Word and 
Sacraments. 


B. Pretend to remain, but let sin dwell in the heart. 


II. Some go with Jesus. 
A. Knowing there is none other Savior. 
B. Receiving His words of eternal life. 


C. Confessing His name before men. 
Henry G. HARTNER 
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Notes on 1 Cor. 14:40 


There are Scripture passages which often are strangely mis- 
used just because they are applied without any regard to their 
real scope and import. Since they are in themselves lucid, 
pointed, and comprehensive, they are made to do service in all 
manner of cases in which Scripture proof is required, but for 
which no specific Scripture passage can be found. Such abuse 
of God’s Word does not help the cause of theology and may lead 
to a legalism which is contrary to the very spirit of the Bible. 

One of these frequently misused passages is St. Paul’s admo- 
nition with which in First Corinthians he concludes his instruction 
on disorder at public worship: “Let all things be done decently 
and in order” (1 Cor. 14:40). 

This exhortation inculcates upon the reader two important 
duties: 1) Everything should be done decently; 2) Everything 
should be done in order. Wherever the passage is applied, con- 
ditions must be such as render applicable to them the Apostle’s 
twofold admonition. In other words, it should be used to correct 
both indecency and confusion. 

The adverb decently in this connection is perhaps not readily 
understood by the ordinary reader today, who is apt to associate 
it with the idea of sexual becomingness. In that sense it means 
modestly or chastely, whereas in its etymological meaning it means 
becomingly or characterized by propriety, the adverb being de- 
rived from the Latin decet, i.e., it becomes. That agrees fully with 
the meaning of the Greek adverb euschemonos, which in the text 
refers to proper Christian conduct at worship, but which may be 
applied to proper conduct in a Christian’s entire life. 

But just as the word decently (which, by the way, the Revised 
Standard Version has retained) may not be readily understood 
by the average reader, so also the expression in order may give 
him trouble. The Greek expression is kata taxin, according to 
order. The term taxis means an arranging or an arrangement, 
then order, and more specifically due or right order (Thayer). 
The adverbial modifier kata taxin means in its military sense, 
in an orderly array, and in its more general use, in an orderly 
manner. 

Weymouth translates the sentence thus: “Let everything be 
done in a becoming and orderly way,” which is much clearer than 
is the King James Version. Similarly the Interlinear Literal 
Translation of the Greek New Testament puts it: “Let all things 
be done becomingly and with order,” which also is very good. 
Both translations are much better than Luther’s somewhat vague: 
“Lasset alles ehrlich und ordentlich zugehen,” which may mean 
a great number of things. 

What the admonition was to tell the Corinthians in particular, 
must be gathered from the context. The Corinthians at public 
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worship conducted themselves in a most improper, indecorous 
manner. The chief offenders were perhaps the “tongue speakers,” 
who evidently desired to do all the talking, to the exclusion of 
other classes of speakers, and who all wished to speak at the 
same time, so that there was hopeless confusion in public worship 
(1 Cor. 14:27). St. Paul commanded them to speak by two or at 
the most, by three, and that by course, that is, in succession, and 
that one of them should interpret the tongue, which the congrega- 
tion as such could not understand. In case there was no one to 
interpret, the tongue speaker was to keep silence at the service 
(v.28). But also the “prophets” at Corinth rendered themselves 
guilty of improper conduct so that the Apostle had to admonish 
them also (v. 29). Finally, there were persons who received from 
God sudden revelations as they sat by, listening to what was said. 
They, too, had to be reprimanded to hold their peace until it 
was their turn to talk (v.30). In short, the Corinthian church 
permitted endless confusion to prevail at its services, so that it 
was impossible for the ordinary hearers to receive instruction 
and comfort (v.31). Nor were these Corinthian troublemakers 
easily convinced by the Apostle, for he was obliged to tell them 
very sharply that the spirits of the prophets could be controlled 
by the prophets and that God desires not confusion, but peace in 
His Church (v.32f.). We may add that the confusion at Corinth 
was further increased by bold women who spoke at church assem- 


blies contrary to the rule which St. Paul enforced in all Christian 


churches under his care (vv. 33-38). 

The Corinthians, then, were guilty of two very grave faults: 
1) They violated the principle of Christian propriety; 2) They 
ignored the law of order, allowing confusion to hinder or even 
destroy the good effects of the proclamation of the divine Word. 
Hence the twofold command of the Apostle: “Do what is becoming; 
and do what is becoming, in the proper order, or, at the right time.” 

These two things must be kept in mind whenever the passage 
is applied to present-day situations. The words of the Apostle 
certainly are not intended to cover all evils which otherwise cannot 
be brought under the condemnation of a _ special Scripture 
injunction. The passage manifestly has its limitations so far 
as its application is concerned. It must not be used beyond the 
scope of its actual command. But even at that, the passage covers 
a large number of faults found among Christians. 

In the first place, it covers every violation of the principle 
of Christian propriety. There is such a thing as Christian becom- 
ingness. The very dignity of Christian discipleship demands a 
corresponding conduct that must never be ignored if the preaching 
of the divine Word is not to be hindered. Wherever a Christian 
may be, he is always there as a disciple of Christ or as a child 
of God and, therefore, must conduct himself as it befits his high 
Christian calling. 

It is, of course, self-evident that a Christian must conduct 
himself in agreement with the Moral Law. He must do what the 
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Decalog commands. There must be on his part no violation of 
the Ten Commandments. But our passage properly refers not 
so much to the transgression of the Moral Law as rather to the 
infraction of the principle of propriety in the areas that might 
be classified as the social relations in life. Of course, when the 
Corinthian tongue speakers desired to speak all the time, and all 
at the same time, they also went counter to the law of brotherly 
love and so, at least indirectly, they fell under the judgment of 
the Moral Law, which centers in love for God and the neighbor. 
But strictly speaking, theirs was not a transgression of the Decalog, 
but rather a non-observance of the duties demanded by their 
Christian social profession. They showed no special consideration 
for their fellow Christians as they endeavored to witness to the 
church the divine Word. In these areas of Christian social relations 
believers sin also today and so they, too, must be reminded of the 
demands of Christian social becomingness. However, not only 
in these areas, but whatever conflicts with the dignity of a Chris- 
tian as such in his speech or life comes under the Apostle’s com- 
mand: “Let all things be done becomingly.” Christians should 
so speak, act, and live as becomes their high calling in Christ 
Jesus. That is the proper scope of St. Paul’s command. 

“And in order,” he adds. There should never be confusion 
when Christians meet, but always that proper and helpful order 
which renders the application of God’s Word for instruction and 
comfort effective. That pertains not merel:* to congregational 
worship, but also to all other meetings held by church members. 
Parliamentary laws were certainly not primarily designed for church 
assemblies, but, if rightly applied, they do serve the cause of 
effective Christian assembly. Confusion is contrary to God’s Word; 
order is in accord with it. Confusion injures the Church; Christian 
order serves the Church. Confusion characterizes the old Adam; 
order, the new man in the Christian. 

If, then, the Apostle’s exhortation is applied to all cases that 
come under the heads of Christian propriety and Christian order, 
it is applied rightly. Of course, proper consideration must be 
given to what really constitutes Christian propriety at a given 
place. We emphasize this because the values of social amenities 
vary at different places. The Christian living in the city differs 
considerably from the Christian living in the country. The Mexi- 
can Christian has his peculiar views of propriety that vary greatly 
from those of the New Englander. But while the lines of what 
constitutes Christian propriety cannot be strictly drawn and while 
we must avoid also at this point every legalistic approach, the 
principle of Christian love will also here serve as a safe norm, and 
above all, Christian love seeking the glory of God and the salvation 
of the neighbor. True Christianity makes for urbanity, courtesy, 
kind consideration of the neighbor, and is opposed to all forms of 
boorishness and selfishness. The true Christian always endeavors 
to prove himself a Christian gentleman. 
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Meyer, in his Commentary, remarks on the passage: “What- 
ever Christians do, should be done in a seemly way and in accord- 
ance with order, so that it is done at the right time and in the 
right measure and limits.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Pastoral Sermon at Chicago Convention, 1947 
(Published by request) 


The spirituality of a church never rises higher than that of 
the pastor. The proverbial saying “Qualis rex, talis grex,” “As the 
shepherd, so the flock,” is not a mere sentimental phrase, but states 
tersely a definite Scriptural truth. The Church of the Old Testa- 
ment flourished as long as the shepherds were filled with obedience 
to God’s Word and love to their flocks, and it became corrupt and 
sank to almost unbelievable depths of depravity when the shep- 
herds no longer cared for the flock in harmony with God’s will. 
God places the blame for the decay of the Church in Jeremiah’s 
days on the pastors, saying: “Many pastors have destroyed My 
vineyard, they have trodden My portion under foot, they have 
made My pleasant portion a desolate wilderness” (Jer. 12:10). 
“Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep of 
My pasture. ... Ye have scattered My flock and driven them 
away.” (Jer. 23:1-2.) In the days of fulfillment the indifference 
of the people, their earthly-mindedness and their self-righteous- 
ness were the reflection of the churchmen’s spiritual attitudes, 
upon whom Christ pronounced one “woe” after another and whom 
He charged with shutting up the kingdom of heaven against men. 
In the Middle Ages the popes, bishops, and priests were responsible 
for the idolatrous, soul-destroying doctrines and for the dead 
formalism of the people. The Modernism in churches today, which 
ignores God’s greatest deed of love for man’s salvation, was intro- 
duced and promulgated, and is being promulgated today, by 
teachers and preachers. These so-called pastors are leading men 
to hell, and their contemptuous smiles over this statement will 
vanish when they will stand before the Lord, who says to the 
unfaithful pastor: “The wicked man shall die in his iniquity; 
but his blood will I require at thine hand.” The greatest calamity 
that can come upon a Church is the pastors’ disobedience to God’s 
directions for their work.—On the other hand, the Church in 
the past was a garden of God, a vineyard which served the pur- 
poses of a merciful, saving God, as long as the husbandmen faith- 
fully performed their God-given duties. Thanks be to God, we 
can truthfully say that of our dear Missouri Synod during the past 
century. It gained sinners for salvation, because the pastors, at 
God’s command, directed them to Calvary. It reclaimed many 
who had gone astray, because the pastors were in truth what their 
name implies, shepherds who loved and sought the lost. Many 
were strengthened and preserved in faith, because the pastors fed 
their flocks with the food supplied by the Lord and warned them 
with seriousness and love against the dangers threatening their 
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saving faith. It led many to glorify God by a godly life, because 
the pastors stressed Christ’s love, which constrains believers to 
adopt the motto of St. Paul: “I am crucified with Christ; never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave Himself for me.” We say all this not 
proudly, but in all humility and in gratitude to Him who gives 
“pastors and teachers for the edifying of the body of Christ.” And 
we pray that the Lord will continue to bless our dear Missouri 
Synod by giving us pastors after His heart, pastors whose divinely 
wrought ambition is to preach and to apply God’s Word for the 
saving of souls. 

Tonight we, whom the Holy Ghost has made overseers of 
His flocks, are to think specifically of ourselves. We are to 
examine ourselves and prayerfully to resolve anew to do our work 
in harmony with the will of God. Paul’s words in our text, by 
which he describes his pastoral work, can and, with the Spirit’s 
aid, will help us to do just that. On the basis of our text, 1 Thess. 
2:2b-8, I shall present to you 


Two Characteristics of God-Pleasing Pastors 


I. Their Lips are Filled with God’s Message 
II. Their Hearts are Filled with Fervent Love to Sinners 


I 


The Apostle Paul in our text describes his pastoral work 
among the Thessalonians. He stresses in the first place the 
message which he preached unto them. He had proclaimed unto 
them not his own message, not a message which he had thought 
out nor a message which others had given him, but a message 
which God commanded him to preach. He calls it the Gospel 
of God. He tells them that God had entrusted the Gospel unto 
him. At God’s command he had told them that Jesus is the Son 
of God, the Savior of the world; that God spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all; that they should accept 
Jesus as the Redeemer and Savior and base their hope of eternal 
life not on what they had done or intended to do, but only on 
Him who had appeased God’s wrath over their sin by suffering 
the punishment of their sin. Those who came to faith he exhorted 
to live for Him who died for them. His lips were filled with God’s 
message. — As an ambassador of God he sought to please God and 
therefore followed His directions most faithfully. If His desire 
had been to please men, he would have preached another message. 
If he had wanted to please the Jews, he would have preached 
the message that a Messiah would come to make Israel the mightiest 
nation on earth. Had he wanted to please the Gentiles, he would 
have presen‘ed to his hearers the wisdom of the Greek and the 
Roman philosophers. The Gospel which God bade him to preach 
did not appeal to unregenerated man. Natural man does not 
want a Savior; he wants to save himself. Christ crucified is 
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“unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” Much contention, much opposition, was in evidence when he 
preached the Gospel in Philippi and Thessalonica. But since He 
was not desirous of pleasing men, of gaining honor and glory 
from men, but burned with the desire to do God’s will, he preached 
that “God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us . . . that we should 
live together with Him.” He declared emphatically: I say “none 
other things than those which the Prophets and Moses did say 
should come: that Christ should suffer and that He should be the 
first that should show light unto the people and to the Gentiles.” 
He just had to preach the message of God. He said: “Woe is me, 
if I preach not the Gospel.” Paul preached God’s Word, all of it, 
and nothing else. 

God wants our lips to be filled with His message. Can we 
refuse? We are servants of Christ, the Lord’s ambassadors. He 
called us to do His work. His directions concerning the message 
which we are to preach are specific and clear. He does not tell us 
to preach a message that pleases men, to adjust our preaching 
to the demands of the people at various times. He does not tell 
us to adopt the motto of the Modernists: “Truth is not static, 
but is in a constant flux.” On the contrary, He tells us that 
heaven and earth will pass away, but His Word never. And He 
commands us to preach this Word. “Preach the Gospel.” “Preach 
the Word . . . in season and out of season.” He wants men to be 
saved through our work, and there is only one message that can 
save, the message which He has laid down in the Scriptures. The 
Scriptures are able to make men wise unto salvation. By the 
Scriptures the Holy Ghost works and preserves faith and urges 
the believers to lead a godly life. All ministers who ignore His 
directions for their work and preach otherwise than His Word 
teaches not only provoke His righteous wrath but also thwart 
His saving will. To them He says what He said of the prophets 
in Jeremiah’s days: “They speak a vision of their own heart, and 
not out of the mouth of the Lord. ... Behold, I am against the 
prophets, saith the Lord, that use their tongues and say, He saith.” 
If we would really serve the Lord in our ministry, we must heed 
His directions: “Hold fast the faithful Word!” “Preach the Word!” 
And these directions refer not only to the fundamentals of God’s 
Word, not only to those doctrines which are absolutely necessary 
for salvation, but to all that the Lord has revealed in His Word. 
Let us remember the words of Christ: “Teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” It is a sacrilege 
to say: “I am going to preach and teach only such doctrines of 
the Bible as men absolutely need to be saved, but I am not going 
to quibble about other doctrines of the Bible.” And let us not 
forget that indifference to so-called non-fundamental doctrines 
will finally result in the loss of the fundamental doctrines. The 
history of many churches during the past century corroborates this 
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statement. If we would be servants of God, we must preach the 
whole counsel of God. 

Our fathers, the founders of our Synod, were indeed servants 
of the Lord. In their preaching and in their Seelsorge, they spoke 
as the oracles of God, whether men liked it or not. They were 
despised and ridiculed for it, and predictions were frequently made 
that a church body led by men so strictly adhering to the Bible 
could not grow or even continue to exist. But all this did not 
affect their divinely wrought determination to speak and to teach 
God’s Word. They were tempted to be silent over against false 
doctrine, but they followed in the footsteps of Paul, who not only 
preached the truth, but also exposed false doctrine and sought 
to convince the gainsayers. They were tempted to overlook and 
to condone unscriptural practices, but they did not permit the 
desire for outward peace to silence their Scriptural testimony. 
They were tempted to ignore and to condone in their own con- 
gregations things which God pronounces wrong, but in obedience 
to God they warned against all things out of harmony with God’s 
will, because they were bent upon pleasing God and not men. 
That is why God so abundantly blessed their work. A minister 
of a Free Protestant church compared his attendance of sixty on 
a Sunday morning to the attendance of about five hundred at our 
church and then told me how he was led into his liberal church. 
He came from Europe and went to Topeka, Kansas, where he 
had two uncles, one a member of the Missouri Synod congregation 
and the other a member of the Free Protestant church there. At 
first he lived with the latter, who warned him: “Don’t go to 
the Missouri Synod church ‘with your other uncle. The Mis- 
sourians are so strict that they cannot last very long as a church.” 
He then continued: “Last week I saw on the front page of the 
Topeka newspaper the picture of your beautiful new church. 
Our church has been dead for a long time. To hell with liberalism!” 
Many of our fathers had similar experiences. The work of our 
fathers was successful not in spite of their strict adherence to God’s 
Word, but because of it. God blessed the work of our Synod, 
because the pastors’ lips were filled with His message. 

We, too, are being urged to be less scrupulous in preaching 
God’s Word in all its truth and purity. We are tempted by the 
prince of hell frequently to presuppose the Gospel in our Sunday 
sermons and to present suggestions for an honorable life without 
leading our hearers to Calvary. But if we would be real shepherds 
and do our work in harmony with God’s will, we must be like 
Paul, who wrote to the Corinthians: “I determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” Christ 
the Crucified the only source of salvation, Christ the Crucified, in 
whom we must believe to be saved, Christ the Crucified the only 
God-pleasing motive for a godly life, He must be found in every 
sermon preached by us. That is what God wants us to do. That 
is why the sainted Dr. Pieper said to his students: “Wenn jemand 
einmal in seinem Leben eine Predigt von Ihnen gehoert hat, dann 
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muss er von Ihnen gehoert haben, wie er selig werden kann.” 
We are tempted to ignore the Christless religion of the Masons 
and to find an excuse for permitting Masons to be members of our 
Church, and to go to Communion at our altars, in spite of the 
fact that they are told by their lodge to climb to heaven on the 
ladder which they have built by their own good works; but 
if we would be real pastors serving God, we must repeat His mes- 
sage to those who are “unequally yoked together with the un- 
believers”: “Come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord.” — We are tempted to close an eye to certain sins of our 
members, because we fear the consequences of our plain testimony 
against such sins, the resentment of those who live in those sins; 
but woe unto us if we yield, for by yielding to such temptations 
we cease to perform our duties in harmony with God’s will. God 
grant us His grace that we, like our consecrated fathers, adopt 
anew and practice in our ministry the motto of the Savior: 
“T delight to do Thy will, O My God; yea, Thy Law is within My 
heart. I have preached righteousness in the great congregation; 
lo, I have not refrained My lips, O Lord, Thou knowest. I have 
not hid Thy righteousness within My heart; I have declared Thy 
faithfulness and Thy salvation. I have not concealed Thy loving- 
kindness and Thy truth from the great congregation.” (Ps. 40:8-10.) 
Then our ministry will be pleasing to God and also salutary for men. 


II 


Another outstanding characteristic of Paul’s pastoral activity 
was his loving concern for the souls of men, especially for those 
who believed and were under his supervision and care. While 
it is true, as we have heard, that he did not seek the applause 
of men, but was guided in his preaching by the will of God, his 
heart was filled with fervent love to sinners. His approach was 
one of love, of genuine love. At no time did he use flattering 
words, but his friendliness was a manifestation of love. Nor did 
he treat the Thessalonians kindly in order to gain their generous 
support. He declined to take from them anything for the support 
of his body and life, though he emphasized the will of God “that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,” that 
also in the Church “the laborer is worthy of his reward.” He sup- 
ported himself to prove the sincerity of his love to them. He was 
gentle among them, even as a nursing mother is gentle to her 
suckling child. He was so affectionately desirous of their welfare 
that he not only preached the Gospel to them but was ready to 
lay down his life in serving them. “Ye were dear unto us,” said 
this great Apostle to the Thessalonians. And because he loved 
them, he wanted them to be saved. He was made all things unto 
all men that he might save at least some of them. His love to them 
moved him to do everything that might redound to the strengthen- 
ing and preservation of their saving faith in Christ. 

And when we think of our fathers during this jubilee conven- 
tion, we see this same loving concern manifested in their work. 
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They worked faithfully and diligently not only because the Lord 
wanted them to spend all their time and all their strength and all 
their mental and spiritual endowments in the work of upbuilding 
His kingdom, but also because their hearts were filled with love 
to the sinners. Think of Wyneken’s journeys in northern Indiana 
at a time when traveling was connected with great hardships. 
Think of the pioneer work done by our fathers in the various 
Districts of our Synod. For us who now enjoy our modern 
comforts of traveling and living it is almost unbelievable what they 
endured in their efforts to bring the Gospel to perishing sinners. 
They spent much time in preparing their sermons, not only because 
they wanted to please God, but also because they loved their 
hearers and did not want them to be misled by a careless state- 
ment. Moved by love, they cheerfully came to the aid of the sick 
and dying and brought unto them the consolation of the Gospel. 
They spoke words of warning to those who carelessly exposed 
themselves to dangers, words of counsel to those who were per- 
plexed, and words of exhortation to those who had grown negligent 
in the performance of their Christian duties—all because they 
loved their members and wanted them to be saved. They knew 
that true love to men demands that the truth be told them, though 
the speaking of the truth may be resented. With Paul they said 
to their parishioners: “You are dear unto us.” 

It is in harmony with God’s will that we pause frequently for 
a self-examination and ask ourselves: Do we really love our 
parishioners? Pastors who consider their office chiefly as a source 
of income and jealously demand recognition of the honor due 
them love themselves and will neglect their sheep. Pastors with- 
out fervent love to sinners will pass up many an opportunity to 
bring the Gospel to such as know it not and, in general, will do 
only as much as will preserve them from the reputation of being 
lazy. A pastor may be lazy for years and years before he is 
found out, even as the conscientious application to duty of another 
pastor may not be fully known. The pastor who does not love 
sinners fervently usually yields to the temptation of doing no more 
than considered absolutely necessary by his members. He is not 
willing to give his soul to his people. Again, a pastor who does 
not love his flock will yield to the temptation of being a dumb 
dog instead of speaking what people should hear to be saved. 
Why should he take a definite stand over against the prevalent 
sins of the times, membership in the lodge, and unscriptural 
fraternizing with false teachers? Love of self decides the issue 
for him. — Are such things possible in our Synod, which God 
has so abundantly blessed during the past century? Yes, they 
are possible; and we should ask God to help us in opposing the 
beginnings of such tendencies in our own lives. The days are 
approaching which Christ describes in Matthew 24, the days in 
which the love of many will wax cold. Has our love waxed cold? 

God grant us the grace to love our flocks with a fervent, 
Christlike love. Must we not love the sinners whom Christ loved 
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so dearly that He gave Himself for them? Must we who know that 
man has been created for eternity and journeys either to heaven 
or to hell — must we not out of love to men follow Him of whom 
Isaiah said: “He shall feed His flock like a shepherd; He shall 
gather the lambs with His arm and carry them in His bosom and 
shall gently lead those that are with young”? 

The future of our Church will be what our ministers are 
going to be. If they become negligent, ignore God’s commission and 
become self-centered, the Church that we learned to love and 
which led us to Calvary’s Cross will deteriorate and finally cease 
to build the Kingdom of God. Secular knowledge and erudition, 
political backing and members mighty before men can never save 
our Church from ruin: But if by God’s grace our ministers will 
faithfully preach the Word and with the love of a nursing mother 
supply the wants of sinners, our Church will continue to do God’s 
saving work. Let us close with the prayerful wish of the sainted 
Dr. Walther: “May God give unto us a pious ministry.” May 
God continue to give us pastors whose lips are filled with His 
message and whose hearts are filled with fervent love to sinners. 

G. Cur. BarRTH 





4 
* 

















Theological Observer 





America’s Debt to Luther. — In the Lutheran Herald (October 
Youth Issue) Prof. R. H. Boyd of Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., in an article, bearing the title given, says a number 
of things about Luther which Lutheran Christians should gratefully 
bear in mind. With regard to separation of Church and State he 
says: “As over against the view that the Church was supreme in 
everything, Luther demanded the emancipation of the State from 
the control of the Church. Each, he declared, had its own province, 
the Church in spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, the State in civil 
matters. One had no right to interfere in the affairs of the other... . 
Such a teaching regarding the power of the State is not evidence 
of servility on the part of Luther to the State. It is an important 
pillar in the temple of liberty he helped build. We in America, 
who have experienced the blessings of the separation of Church 
and State, are the true beneficiaries of Luther’s struggle. It was 
Luther’s aim personally to keep Church and State distinct and 
separate, but the developments and needs of the time brought the 
Church under the care of the princes and thus paved the way for 
a state church. But, as John L. Nuelsen has stated in his biography 
of Luther, ‘State churchism was nothing but a makeshift required 
by the exigencies of the times. As a permanent institution it is 
not in harmony with Luther’s fundamental doctrines.’ Again: 
“Luther upheld the right of the State as over against the autocratic 
Church of Rome of his day. He did it on the basis of the teachings 
of Christ Himself (Matt. 22:15-21) and the Apostle Paul (Rom. 
13:1-7). In Luther’s day the State was in absolute subjection to 
the Roman Church, obliged to carry out its every bidding. The 
State was considered but the armed force of the Church to carry 
out its decrees and execute its will. To lose standing in the Church 
was to lose standing in the State. Excommunication from the 
former was but the forerunner of the ban of the latter in which 
the individual was placed without the pale and protection of the 
State. Luther himself experienced the working out of this vicious 
system; for he was excommunicated by the Pope on January 2, 
1521, and placed under the ban of the empire after his fearless 
defense at the Diet of Worms on April 17 of that year. And had it 
not been for the protection of his many friends, he might soon 
have been killed.” And: “. .. Such tributes are more in keeping 
with the facts than the abuse he received during the recent war 
years from those who tried to draw a line of spiritual descent from 
Luther to Hitler. These maligners of his name have declared that 
Luther’s willingness to allow the German princes of his day to 
reform the Church paved the way for the cringing servility of 
the German Church to Hitler’s totalitarian government. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. As a matter of fact, the Church 
was the one institution which refused to bow before Hitler, not 
only in the neighboring lands of Denmark and Norway, but also 
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in Germany, as has become increasingly evident since the clouds 
of war have begun to clear away. As for the charge of Luther’s 
servility to the power of the State, there is no basis for it.” And: 
“It is true that Luther had to turn for protection and aid to the little 
Saxon princes of his day in his struggle against the entrenched 
power of the Church at Rome. But as Dr. Roland Bainton, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Yale, states in a recent article in 
the Christian Century: ‘These Saxon princes were risking their 
lives for the Gospel. Frederick the Wise was threatened with 
degradation from his position of elector of the empire. John the 
Steadfast was told by the emperor at the Diet of Augsburg that 
he must take part in the Corpus Christi procession on pain of dire 
penalty, to which he answered that sooner than attend, he would 
kneel down and have his head struck off. John Frederick of 
Saxony was attacked by the emperor, defeated in battle, and con- 
demned to death because of his Lutheranism. The sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment, and the prince served several years 
before political change brought his release. In accepting the help 
of the German princes, Luther was by no means selling out to 
a totalitarian power; for the Germany of his day was far from being 
a totalitarian state. It was but a disunified group of small political 
units under the lordship of the Holy Roman Empire. That empire 
Luther defied. His ringing refusal to recant at the Diet of Worms 
was addressed to the Diet of that empire by which he was then 
being tried. Such brave defiance does not smack of servility to 
the State. It is a boldness that follows in the great tradition of 
Peter and John.” Dr. Boyd closes his fine article on Luther with 
the words: “In the face of all these contributions to the cause of 
liberty — the uncovering anew of the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual, the separation of Church and State, the founding of the 
modern public school and compulsory universal education — let no 
one malign the name of Luther by attempting to draw a spiritual 
line from him to Hitler. With far more reason let us draw it from 
Luther to the signers of the Declaration of Independence. We in 
America have been special beneficiaries of Luther’s battles and 
victories and sacrifices. The principles of human freedom for which 
he battled have been embodied in our institutions as in no other 
country. As American Lutherans we can therefore take pride in 
what he achieved for the cause of liberty and give thanks to our 
God, the Author of Liberty.” Dr. Boyd, perhaps, has written 
nothing new, yet he presents the old but, nevertheless, ever new 
and true historical facts in a vivid, convincing way, and for this 
Lutherans are grateful to him. J.T. M. 


Some Resolutions of the Wisconsin Synod.—JIn the North- 
western Lutheran of September 14 Professor E. Reim of Thiens- 
ville, Wis., publishes an article with the caption “The Debate on 
Union at the Watertown Convention.” Our brethren of the Wis- 
consin Synod met at Watertown August 6—12, and naturally the 
action they took on the question of union with other Lutherans or 
on matters of controversy in Synodical Conference circles is of 
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special interest to all the readers of this journal. Professor Reim 
quotes the greater part of the report of the standing committee 
on Church Union, and we reprint here the sections which he 
submits. 

“A. The Question of Union with the American Lutheran 
Church. Important resolutions in this matter are those by which 
the Missouri Synod states that it is not ready at this time to enter 
into fellowship with the American Lutheran Church; at the same 
time declares its willingness to continue doctrinal discussions with 
the American Lutheran Church; and requests its constituent Dis- 
tricts to sponsor intersynodical conferences wherever possible. Most 
important, however, is the following: ‘That Synod declare that the 
1938 resolutions shall no longer be considered as a basis for the 
purpose of establishing fellowship with the American Lutheran 
Church.’ The general thought is to use the Brief Statement (and 
such other documents as it may be necessary to formulate) and to 
make every effort to arrive ultimately at one document. If one 
compares this with the text of the ‘friendly invitation’ and the 
clearly expressed principle in which it advocates ‘an allowable and 
wholesome latitude of theological opinion on the basis of the Word 
of God,’ it seems certain that unless this principle be rejected from 
the very outset by the representatives of our sister Synod, subse- 
quent discussions will still be held on dangerous ground (see 
Proceedings, 1939, and the principles expressed there).” 

“B. The Question of Membership in the National Lutheran 
Council. The situation here is very similar to the foregoing. The 
Missouri Synod is being urged by some of its members to join the 
National Lutheran Council. Reasons given were that the Synod 
is already using the facilities of the Council in certain matters, and 
that the constitution of the Council would permit the Synod to 
choose the activities in which is would participate, thus allowing 
it to limit itself to co-operation in externals. In spite of these 
arguments the Missouri Synod did not join the National Lutheran 
Council, but agreed to study the matter by means of an interim 
committee. It also resolved, however, to ‘again officially express 
to the National Lutheran Council its willingness to co-operate in 
matters agreeing with Synod’s principles. As a result a co- 
operative movement which is still in need of being studied will 
continue. Since experience has shown that such co-operation 
almost invariably trespasses on spiritual ground, we deplore not 
only the continuance of this trend on the Synodical level, but also 
the encouragement which is thereby given to the many instances 
of intersynodical co-operation in smaller circles which are causing 
such confusion in the Church.” Professor Reim reports that the 
reaction of the convention to these two sections of the standing 
committee’s report can be seen from its acceptance of the following 
recommendation: “That because of the bearing which these ques- 
tions of fellowship have upon our mutual relations in the Synodical 
Conference, your Committee be instructed to avail itself of what- 
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ever opportunities may be offered in order to present our Synod’s 
point of view, and to remain in close touch on these matters.” 

One more section is submitted: “C. The Question of Scouting. 
The Memorial in this matter which your Committee addressed to 
the Missouri Synod was referred to a committee, which after re- 
viewing it presented its report. The Missouri Synod resolved that 
since the Synodical Conference has requested its constituent Synods 
to restudy the matter and consult with one another, a committee 
of three men be appointed by the President of Synod who in 
conjunction with their Bureau of Information and the Board for 
Young People’s Work are to restudy the matter and report to the 
next convention. Your Committee further recommends: 1. That 
we stand ready at all times to discuss the matter with the brethren; 
2. that this convention take up the ‘Study of Boy Scoutism,’ which 
appears on page 46 of the convention program, in order to deter- 
mine how it stands toward this unofficial document.” The reaction 
of the convention to point C is thus reported by Professor Reim: 
“Upon recommendation of the floor committee, which had reviewed 
this report, the Synod expressed its approval of the action of the 
standing committee in addressing our sister Synod with a Memo- 
rial on this question. Thereupon the entire convention took up 
the aforementioned ‘Study of Boy Scoutism.’ The discussion was 
deliberate, with particular emphasis on the Scripture passages that 
were quoted in support of the position which our committee had 
taken against the introduction of Scouting into our Church. The 
entire ‘Study’ was then adopted, first in its individual points, and 
then as a whole.” Evidently the “Study of Boy Scouting” is a docu- 
ment drawn up by a brother or committee of the Wisconsin Synod. 
Professor Reim states that the convention resolved to make this 
“Study” available to the congregations and conferences of the 
Wisconsin Synod. He adds: “It was emphasized that its principles 
are not to be applied in a mechanical and legalistic manner, but 
that by patience and careful instruction we seek to win any and 
all who still may have their doubts as to the Scriptural soundness 
of our position.” 

In this report our readers will find the direction which discus- 
sions in Synodical Conference circles will take during the years 
that lie immediately ahead. May the Head of the Church grant 
to all of us a full measure of patience and love and of “firmness in 
the right as God has given us to see the right.” A. 


Statistics from the Scandinavian Countries and Finland. — 
According to information sent the Christian Century, Denmark, 
with a population of 4,041,646, has 2,242 Lutheran church buildings 
and 1,753 pastors. Five theologians are members of Parliament, 
19 are university professors. Of Sweden’s population of 6,597,348 
all but 307,939 are members of the Lutheran State Church. Among 
those who are not connected with the State Church there are 
41,000 Baptists, 12,341 Methodists, 10,000 Jews, 4,100 Roman Cath- 
olics, 3,200 Adventists, 39,976 members of the Salvation Army, 
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106,266 members of the Swedish Missionary Society, and 100,000 
adherents of the Pentecostal Movement. In Norway, whose popu- 
lation is 2,814,194, all but 71,062 belong to the State Church. Of 
the latter number 2,827 are Roman Catholics, 12,207 Methodists, 
7,788 Baptists, and 1,457 Jews. The figures for Finland are: 
3,779,166 Lutherans, 70,542 Orthodox, 5,817 members of the Free 
Church, 2,162 Methodists, 1,907 Baptists, 1,050 Roman Catholics, 
1,467 Jews, and 519 Mohammedans. A. 


The Baptists at Copenhagen.— The Baptists have a World 
Alliance which this year from July 29 to August 3 met in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. We read the account of the meeting written by 
Dr. John W. Bradbury, editor of the Watchman-Examiner, and pub- 
lished in the September 4 issue of this paper, with special interest, 
because the Alliance assembled in a Lutheran city and country. 
It at no time harms anybody to see himself as others see him. What 
this Baptist reporter has to say on religious conditions in Denmark 
deserves careful reading by Lutherans, especially by those living 
in the country under consideration. Mr. Bradbury writes: “Chris- 
tianity has a strong grip on the people of Denmark. It is the root 
from which stem the remarkably advanced social institutions in 
the land. Discussions with the Danes reveal, however, that the 
control of the State Church (Lutheran) is the grip of a dead 
hand. There is indifferent interest in the churches on the part of 
the people. Attendances are small. The cold formality of ritualism 
denies the people the knowledge of spiritual experience and of the 
supreme duty of men to serve God and to know Jesus Christ as 
the Lord of their lives. The result is that evangelism in the State 
Church is almost unknown. ... Today, the prevailing cult of the 
Danes appears to be that of physical health, with apparently little 
interest in spiritual things.” We doubt very much that the “cold 
formality of ritualism” is to blame in this instance. The sad fact 
is that Modernism has invaded the Danish State Church. Besides, 
wherever there is a State Church supported by the taxes of the 
people, real spiritual life may be expected to languish. 


A somewhat annoying controversy as to the place where the 
meeting should be held occurred when the plans for the assembly 
were drafted. Mr. Bradbury reports: “Before the congress opened, 
Danish pastors had requested the use of the Grundvigskirken, 
a large Lutheran church belonging to the State. It is a national 
monument, paid for partly by gifts and partly out of public taxes. 
The Danish Baptists had therefore paid a portion of the cost of 
this building. But the Baptist request was refused on the ground 
that they rejected infant_baptism and the Lutherans did not want 
that point of view expresed in this edifice. The refusal created 
quite a stir in the Copenhagen press, which took the side of the 
Baptists and referred to the refusal as an act of discourtesy to the 
nation’s guests. The Lutherans then quoted a State law which 
distinctly forbids any views like those held by the Baptists being 
expressed in their church. The law turned out to be about one 
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hundred years old.” Not knowing all the facts involved, we are 
unwilling to take sides, but that the Lutherans of Copenhagen did 
not wish to have any doubt created as to where they stood on 
Infant Baptism has our approval. 

An interesting debate occurred on the question whether affilia- 
tion with the World Council of Churches should be sought. Here 
is the report of Mr. Bradbury: “A characteristic manifestation of 
Baptist democracy was seen when affiliation with the World Council 
of Churches was advocated by Rev. Henry Cook of England. While 
emphasizing our distinctly Baptist position, he urged unlimited co- 
operation on the part of bodies within the Baptist World Alliance 
with the program of the World Council of Churches. Following 
his stirring address, Dr. M. E. Dodd of Shreveport, La., spoke on 
the other aspect of the question, urging that Baptists cannot be 
organically identified with the World Council of Churches without 
surrendering some of their great principles. If we yield on our 
principles, particularly in the matter of union of Church and State, 
Baptists will decline and cease to exist. He contended that Baptists 
cannot enter into organic union with other religious communities 
without risking their own position, and urged the messengers to 
keep free from any entangling alliances which might compromise 
the Baptist faith.” The matter was disposed of through a tech- 
nicality. It was pointed out by a speaker that the constitution of 
the World Alliance does not permit the body to make any recom- 
mendation like the one proposed with respect to joining the World 
Council of Churches. Alas! it is not the first time that an impor- 
tant issue was put on the shelf through recourse to some kind of 
technicality. ; 

The main purpose of the meeting evidently was that of mutual 
strengthening, which apparently was accomplished. The new presi- 
dent of the organization, who succeeds the well-known Dr. Rush- 
brooke, is Dr. C. Oscar Johnson of the Third Baptist Church in 
St. Louis. A. 


The Intervarsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions. — In Great 
Britain a society of University men is very active which bears the 
title “The Intervarsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions.” The 
members are promoting religious work at the British universities. 
The word “union” is here used in the sense of “society” or “asso- 
ciation.” The doctrinal basis of the Fellowship is indicated in the 
following paragraph of the constitution (Par. 2): 

“Its objects shall be to stimulate personal faith and to further 
evangelistic work amongst students by upholding the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, including: 

“(a) The divine inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture, 
as originally given, and its supreme authority in all matters of faith 
and conduct. 

“(b) The unity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in 
the Godhead. 
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“(c) The universal sinfulness and guilt of human nature since 
the Fall, rendering man subject to God’s wrath and condemnation. 


“(d) Redemption from the guilt, penalty, and power of sin only 
through the sacrificial death (as our Representative and Substitute) 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. 


“(e) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 


“(f) The necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit to make the 
death of Christ effective to the individual sinner, granting him 
repentance toward God and faith in Jesus Christ. 


“(g) The indwelling and work of the Holy Spirit in the be- 
liever. 

“th) The expectation of the personal return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The movement represented by this Intervarsity Fellowship is 
evangelical, as distinct from endeavors of the High Church party. 
The universities represented are found not only in England, but 
likewise in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The history of the Fellowship is published in an attractive 
volume having the title “Christ and the Colleges,” the subtitle 
being “A History of the Intervarsity Fellowship of Evangelical 
Unions.” 'The work is edited by the Rev. F. D. Coggan, B.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and is beautifully illustrated. 

The Fellowship publishes a magazine having the title The 
Intervarsity Magazine. Before us lie the summer-term number 
and the Michaelmas-term number; each one costs sixpence. Other 
publications sent us by the Fellowship have the titles “Evangelical 
Belief, the Official Interpretation of the Doctrinal Basis of the 
Intervarsity Fellowship, Compiled by the Advisory Committee”; 
“The Anchorage of Life,” by Daniel Lamont, professor of Practical 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh; “The Man They Cruci- 
fied,” by Howard Guinness (a little pamphlet); “The Quiet Time,” 
edited by the Right Reverend F. Houghton. Together with these 
books and pamphlets came a pamphlet entitled “The Speeches in 
the Acts,” by F. F. Bruce, published by the Tyndale Press, London, 
price, 2 shillings, sixpence (an excellent scholarly discussion), and 
another pamphlet having the title “Pauline Predestination,” by the 
Rev. Francis Davidson, likewise published by the Tyndale Press, 
London, price, 2 shillings, sixpence. 

With the theology set forth in these publications we here and 
there have to take issue, because it represents a moderate Cal- 
vinism, but the general purpose of the Fellowship elicits our 
admiration. The address of the Intervarsity Fellowship of the 
Evangelical Unions is 39 Bedford Square, London, W., C.1. The 
work of these peovle, many of them medical men, is evidence that 
even where outward conditions are deplorable and the outlook is 
very dark, the work of the Church goes on, and God gathers His 
own to His bosom. A. 
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Progress of Protestantism in Brazil.— The correspondent of 
the Christian Century for Brazil, Mr. Joao Del Nero, residing in 
Sao Paulo, opens his newsletter, written September 11, with an 
interesting paragraph on the progress Protestantism has made 
in Brazil. 

We take over this paragraph: “According to the latest census, 
there are now 1,074,857 Protestants in Brazil — 539,298 men and 
538,559 women. The prominent Roman Catholic layman Ataide 
notes in his latest book that Protestantism now constitutes a ‘strong 
minority’ in the country, and that it is represented by a ‘cultural 
laity, highly respected by all cultured Brazilians.’ He gives two 
reasons for the fact that Protestantism is growing daily: the 
indifference of Catholics to their religion and the increasing 
refusal of educated Brazilians to accept Catholic dogma as 
expounded by ‘unlearned priests.’ Ataide calls upon Brazilian 
Catholics to imitate their North-American fellows by preaching 
‘Catholic Action’ and becoming missionaries. That is the way to 
strengthen Catholicism, he says — not by combatting Protestantism, 
a practice which he calls ‘futile and unfair.’ Protestantism is win- 
ning Brazil in spite of its relatively small membership, Ataide 
declares, because it has great intellectuals and powerful orators 
in its ranks. ‘Protestantism, he says, ‘is filling the vacuum 
Catholicism has left in Brazil.’” 

It may be that much of the Protestantism to which the Roman 
Catholic layman refers is of the diluted kind and hardly signifies 
more than a negative attitude toward the Church of Rome. But 
to the extent that it stresses the Cross of Christ and the open 
Bible we rejoice in its success and growth of influence. A. 


The Church of South India. — On September 27, 1947, there was 
held at St. George’s Anglican Cathedral in Madras, India, a most 
impressive and, perhaps, also (for future developments of Indian 
church affairs) most important service. At this first service of the 
Church of South India nine clergymen were consecrated as bishops. 
In the course of time former Methodists, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, and Reformed will be confirmed, ordained, or conse- 
crated within the tradition of Apostolic Succession. Then the 
Church of South India may be received into communion with the 
Church of England. Dr. H. S. Coffin, Presbyterian, pronounced 
this union “the most significant event in ecclesiastical history since 
the Reformation” (which, of course, it was not). Nevertheless, as 
the fruition of twenty-eight years of constant endeavor, the new 
Church of about 1,100,000 members means a significant achieve- 
ment for the unionizers. In 1919, at Tranquebar, south of Madras, 
where India’s first Protestant missionaries had landed, fifty min- 
isters of evangelical churches met to discuss church union. Some 
of them, namely, Anglicans and members of the South India United 
Church, consisting of Scottish and United States Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and a few smaller bodies, such as the Dutch 
Reformed, signed a manifesto proposing union. In 1926 the Meth- 
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odists entered into the negotiations and served as a bridge between 
the Anglicans and the other bodies. The uniting churches at last 
accepted the fundamental truths embodied in the Creeds, above 
all, the Apostles’ and the Nicene, as providing a sufficient basis 
for union. Thereby, however, they do not intend to demand the 
assent of individuals to every word or phrase in them or to exclude 
reasonable liberty of interpretation, a declaration that is indeed 
significant since it allows liberals and conservatives to worship side 
by side. One of the most difficult problems facing the churches 
was the Anglican belief that the ministry must be in the line of 
“Apostolic Succession.” The problem was eventually solved by 
the creation of a 30-year period, during which the Anglicans will 
recognize the existing ministries of the other denominations, agree- 
ing to such un-Anglican nomenclature as moderator, presbyter, 
and elder, with the understanding that no minister ordained before 
the union can be shifted to any church without the consent of the 
congregation. When the thirty years are up, it is expected that 
the clergy of the United Church will become uniform. Another 
difficulty was caused by the unwillingness of the Anglicans to 
permit laymen to administer Holy Communion. The compromise 
was reached at last that only presbyters may administer Com- 
munion, but others, appointed by the Church, may assist in its 
administration. Not all evangelical churches entered the union. 
Outside the Church of South India are about 100,000 Baptists, who 
believe that only adults should be baptized, 200,000 members of 
the Mar Thomas Syrian Church, 200,000 Lutherans who demand 
acceptance of the Augsburg Confession, and a small number of 
United States Methodists. Time (October 13, 1947), from which 
we have quoted some of the statements, adds to its report: “Many 
clergymen hopefully expect that it will eventually spread to Eng- 
land, Europe, and the United States.” A most enthusiastic cor- 
respondent of the Christian Century (October 22, 1947) says: “The 
centuries of church history hold no parallel to the drama of Chris- 
tian reunion which was enacted here [Madras] yesterday.” Such 
is the rejoicing at the union of those who see in external ecclesi- 
astical organization the salvation of the Church. Those who are 
dedicated to the honest confession of the divine Word and its 
preservation to the Church at all costs and are aware of the 
dangers of unionism cannot share this exuberamt joy. J.T.M. 


Assurance in the Growth of the Church in India.— Dr. J. Z. 
Hodge, author of Salute to India and for many years a member 
of the Bihar Mission of the Regions Beyond Missionary Union, 
also former secretary of the National Christian Council, but now 
retired in Edinburgh, looks to the growth of the Christian Church 
in India with much hope. As he says (Moody Monthly, October, 
1947), he gained knowledge, while working among the Indian 
masses, which has established in him confidence in the good sense 
of the Indian people so that he can be more optimistic about 
Christianity in India than are most observers. He states seven 
reasons why he believes that “the recent dramatic happenings will 
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fall out for the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ,’ namely, 
1) India, on the whole, and especially Hindu India, has always 
been hospitable to Christian missions; 2) Christian missions have 
achieved more signal success in the native states than in other 
parts, conquered by British arms; 3) British withdrawal is bound 
to be for the good of India in general; 4) The native Christian 
Church has taken root and is growing; 5) The Indian Church 
welcomes continued help from missionaries overseas; 6) Religious 
liberty will be guaranteed in the new India; and 7) Bitterness 
and distrust have already given place to good will and mutual 
respect in Anglo-Indian relations. These, of course, are the opin- 
ions of only one man, but since they come from a veteran mis- 
sionary who is well acquainted with the people in India, his words 
of assurance may strengthen the waning faith of many Christians 
in India’s future evangelization. Dr. Hodge, of course, also en- 
visions “adversaries” of Christian church progress in India, and 
among these the following: “1) The Church is facing an onslaught 
of secularism, the spearhead of which is Communism; 2) The 
Church must deal with a recrudescence of ancient Indian religions; 
3) Much self-seeking, faction, and complacency are found in the 
Indian Christian fellowship.” These internal perils, perhaps, are 
greater and much more insidious than are the dangers that threaten 
the Indian Church from without. If Christians in India hold to 
the divine Word, then the experience of St.Paul (Phil. 1:12, 25) 
may indeed be that of the Christian missionary inIndia. J.T.M. 


The Dangers of Modern Dispensationalism. —In an article in 
the Presbyterian Guardian (October 10, 1947), bearing the title 
“The Glory of the Christian Church,” Professor R. B. Kuiper of 
Westminster Seminary calls attention also to the dangers threat- 
ening the Christian Church from the error of “modern dispensa- 
tionalism.” He writes: “The notes in the so-called Scofield Bible 
have for some decades now exerted a strong and widespread influ- 
ence on American Fundamentalism. Sad to say, that influence has 
by no means been unqualifiedly wholesome. On the contrary, the 
Scofield Bible has been instrumental in gaining many adherents 
for the errors of dispensationalism. And these errors have done 
serious detriment to the Church of Christ. Dispensationalism 
openly deprecates the Church. It says that Christ purposed at 
His first coming to establish a kingdom with Jerusalem as its 
capital and Himself, seated on the throne of David, as its king. 
However, when the Jewish nation rejected Him as king, He decided, 
we are told, to postpone the kingdom until His second coming and 
in the interim to found His Church. But the Church is not nearly 
as important as is the kingdom. In the dispensational scheme it is 
merely a parenthesis, an interlude, time-out, so to speak, in the 
divine chronology. The low view of the Church which dispensa- 
tionalists hold has led many a minister of that persuasion to cease 
striving for doctrinal soundness of his denomination. More than 
a few pastors of Presbyterian churches who vowed at their ordina- 
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tion to strive for the purity of the denomination are today, to say 
the least, slighting that vow. ... An outstanding Presbyterian 
minister of the dispensational school once said: ‘The denomina- 
tion means nothing to me.’” From the viewpoint of the consistent 
dispensationalist this opinion is absolutely justified. If the coming 
kingdom of Christ means everything and the Christian Church, 
as it now appears, is merely an interlude, then indeed it does not 
matter very much. Dispensationalism is wrong not merely inci- 
dentally, but it is basically antiscriptural and antichristian, since it 
overthrows, in the final analysis, the sola gratia. J.T. M. 


Niemoeller Elected President. — In 1933 the Evangelical 
Churches of three Districts of Germany, Frankfurt, Hessen, and 
Nassau, were forced by the Nazi regime to unite and form one 
organization. They had no choice, the government spoke, they had 
to obey. After the war this compulsory union was discontinued. 
Now, however, it has been resurrected, the churches of the three 
territories voluntarily joining hands. The Church which is the 
result of this merger will be known as the Evangelical Church 
of Hessen and Nassau. The new body will be a branch of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany known as the EKiD (Evangelische 
Kirche in Deutschland). When a president or bishop had to be 
chosen, Dr. Martin Niemoeller was elected. He is to have the title 
“President” rather than “Bishop.” The reason for this particular 
title is said to be the desire to indicate that the executive has re- 
ceived his powers from the people of the Church as a whole and 
not merely from the clergy. The election of Dr. Niemoeller indi- 
cates that the leadership of the Church will steer a course of indif- 
ference with respect to the doctrines separating the Lutherans and 
the Reformed. A. 


One Leaf of the Bible.— An interesting and edifying story 
is contained in the correspondence sent the Christian Century 
from Denmark under date of September 24 (cf. Christian Century 
of October 15). The story is told in the following words: Among 
the students who enrolled at the Danish Missionary School for the 
fall term was a former lieutenant in the Russian army. A native 
of Jugoslavia who was reared in Russia, he had been in Vienna 
when the war broke out and fled in order to escape service in the 
German army. In Budapest he encountered the Red army and 
was forced to join it. One day, in connection with his routine 
duties, he was compelled to search some of his own men. In the 
pocket of an old soldier he found a leaf which had been torn from 
the Bible. Frightened, the man told the lieutenant how much the 
single leaf meant to him. In the twenties, he said, all Bibles in his 
village were ordered destroyed, but the peasants managed to hide 
one Bible and later distributed it, leaf by leaf, among themselves. 
The incident made a deep impression on the young lieutenant. 
When he was finally demobilized, he says, he felt as if he was 
a human being again after having lived like a beast. He made his 
way to Denmark and enrolled in the Mission Training School. 


60 A. 
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Six Federal Council Bodies Ready to Discuss Closer Unity. — 
The Federal Council of Churches, representing at present twenty- 
five denominations, at its meeting in Seattle last December had 
before it a request from the Congregational General Council, 
seconded by the International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, to the effect that there should be called a “plenary con- 
ference to consider the immediate possibilities of closer unity.” 
The Federal Council took favorable action and authorized its 
executive committee to send an invitation for participation in 
such a conference to all its constituent bodies. Not all of these 
have held a meeting in 1947; of the fourteen that met, six replied 
that they accept the invitation, three declined to participate (The 
Church of the Brethren, the Presbyterian Church U.S., usually 
called the Southern Presbyterians, and the United Lutheran Church 
of America); the remaining five, while not promising full par- 
ticipation, indicate an interest in the movement. Of the bodies 
that have not held a meeting, the Methodists are the largest; if all 
signs do not fail, they will give their full endorsement to the plan. 

The bodies that have given their approval to the holding of 
such a conference are the Congregational-Christian, the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed, the Northern Presbyterians (U.S.A.), the 
Disciples, the United Presbyterians, and the Moravians. 

Is the intention to weld the bodies that will participate into 
one denomination? On that score no answer is available. The 
request for the meeting merely speaks of “closer unity.” It may 
well be that what the originators have in mind is formation of 
a new and large Protestant Church which will absorb all the 
denominations that agree to join it. A Protestant superchurch 
may be visualized which, if not impressive through anything else, 
will at least have the asset of tremendous size. 

No one should be surprised that something of this nature is 
contemplated by the bodies mentioned. With the exception of 
a few individuals or groups in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and possibly among the Moravians, individuals or groups 
whose religious ancestry was Lutheran and who still maintain that 
Luther’s Small Catechism represents their faith, the constituency 
of these bodies is Reformed. They are one in their rejection of 
the Lutheran doctrines of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; in 
their Christology, too, they hold the Reformed and not the Lutheran 
position. If one in addition thinks of the indifference toward 
matters of doctrine prevailing in these circles, one asks the ques- 
tion: Why do they not unite? They probably do not agree in 
certain questions of polity, but what of it? Such disagreement 
cannot weigh heavily with them, because to them doctrine is not 
a matter of primary concern. 

We are happy to see that the U. L. C. A. sent a negative 
response to the invitation. It is our hope that as time goes on 
this Lutheran body will grow in Lutheran consciousness and 
enthusiastically carry forward the banner unfurled by men like 
Doctors Krauth and Schmauk. A. 
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Muslims Are on the Move. — So writes Bishop Subhan, grand- 
son of a sufi, a “Mohammedan of the Mohammedans,” who after his 
conversion joined the Methodist Church. The Moody Monthly 
(October, 1947) quotes him as saying: “Muslim insistence on 
a separate dominion is significant. Muslim India is but one link 
(and the biggest link) in a chain of Muslim states stretching 
around the globe. Pakistan is the beginning of the mobilization 
of scattered forces all over the world to challenge Christianity. 
Christian missions may be permitted in Pakistan, but they [the 
Pakistan Muslims] may follow Egypt’s policy of refusing to allow 
Christian missionaries to approach Muslims and refusing circula- 
tion of any literature with even a remote reference to Islam. 
Conditions will be different in the Dominion of India, sometimes 
designated as Hindustan. For some years Hinduism has been 
losing thirty thousand people a week to the Christian Church, 
most of them from the depressed classes. Fear of losing masses 
to Christianity is prevalent, and consequently mass evangelism 
may be stopped.” Bishop Subhan, nevertheless, believes: “The 
individual Christian will have no restrictions in proclaiming the 
Gospel, though as a professional missionary from a foreign organi- 
zation he may encounter some difficulty. The Great Commission 
points out our obligation as well as our assurance. ‘All power is 
given unto Me in heaven and in earth.... Go ye therefore...’ 
No authority can supersede this power, and those who go in its 
strength and in obedience to the command will find doors of 
opportunity for the declaration of the. Gospel everywhere. ‘India 
for Christ’ can still be our watchword.” That “Muslims are on the 
move” is strikingly attested by a report in the Living Church 
(October 5, 1947), which says: “Mar Shimun, the Patriarch of the 
Church of the East and of the Assyrian Nation, together with the 
Assyrian National Federation, have proof that fourteen Assyrian 
villages were looted and burned, many Christians tortured and 
killed in cold blood, and numbers of women, young girls, and chil- 
dren assaulted and raped under the eyes of the Iranian Military 
Forces in the Azerbaijan District of Iran, December, 1946— 
February, 1947.” Upon the request of the Episcopalian Bishop 
Walters of San Joaquin a large number of bishops appealed to 
their representatives in Washington and wrote to the members of 
the House of Bishops, asking them to sign the following appeal 
to President Truman: “We, the undersigned, strongly urge Your 
Excellency to bring this matter to the attention of the Department 
of State and our delegate to the United Nations, with a view of 
bringing pressure on the Iranian Government to stop atrocities 
against Christian Assyrians and to provide temporary relief meas- 
ures until a final solution is found to their problem by the United 
Nations, and that an impartial commission be appointed to investi- 
gate the matter.” J.T. M. 
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Brief Items from Religious News Service.— Dr. Channing 
Tobias of New York urged the 7th Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence meeting in Springfield, Mass., to assume leadership of a world- 
wide spiritual movement among Christians and representatives of 
the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the Hindu, and Buddhist faiths, 
“that would focus attention upon the welfare of human beings 
above considerations of politics and economics and to the earth 
and its fullness as the birthright of mankind.” 


The American section of the Lutheran World Federation for- 
mally passed out of existence in Chicago, as the National Lutheran 
Council assumed all responsibilities of the section. The move was 
made in compliance with the constitutional requirements of the 
Lutheran World Federation, which met this summer at Lund, 
Sweden. 


Nine additional churches have voted to join the World Council 
of Churches, bringing membership to 124 communions in 39 coun- 
tries. The new affiliated bodies are: The Ecumenical Patriarchate 
at Istanbul, the North China Congregational Church; the Old 
Catholic Church in Germany; the Evangelical Methodist Church 
of Italy; the Protestant Evangelical Church, Augsburgian Confes- 
sion (Romania); the Transylvania Reformed Church; the Evan- 
gelical Church in Spain; the Churches of Wales; and the Union 
of the Armenian Evangelical Churches in the Near East. 


Nationalistic uprisings in Madagascar have created acute prob- 
blems for Protestant churches in that country, according to Dr. Marc 
Boegner, who reported that in the Tannarive district alone 300 out 
of 325 churches have been completely ruined and conditions are 
“equally bad” in the surrounding territory. 


One hundred Protestant mission boards and agencies in the 
United States and Canada spent a total of $32,829,804 on overseas 
mission work in 1946, according to the general secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


A five-point action program for Catholic men was proposed 
to the Holy Name Society in Boston: 1. Dissemination of Christian 
truth; 2. Sanctification of Sunday; 3. Preservation of the Christian 
family; 4. Wider extension of Christian social justice through 
a more equitable distribution of wealth; and 5. Promotion of 
fidelity and honesty in private dealings with others. 


First unit in a fleet of station wagons equipped to provide 
religious and recreational service for migrant farm workers across 
the nation was dedicated at the Cutchogue Migrant Labor Camp 
near Riverhead, New York. The fleet of “mobile churches” will 
be operated by the Home Missions Council of North America. 
Each unit will have a portable organ, folding altar, motion picture 
projector, record player, reading material, and first aid supplies. 
Recreational facilities will include quoits, table games, and soft- 
ball equipment. 
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An unofficial movement within the Protestant Episcopal Church 
aimed at a Christian, socialized society —at bringing sacramen- 
talism to communism — is attracting the attention in Cambridge, 
Mass., of university students, labor leaders, and clergymen of all 
faiths. Called the Society of the Catholic Commonwealth, the 
movement has for its superior the Rev. F. Hastings Smyth, who 
calls private production for individual profit “unchristian.” Mem- 
bership in the organization, which has its headquarters in the 
Oratory of St. Mary and St. Michael in Cambridge, is of two classes 
— “regular” and “secular.” Regular members are clergymen or 
laymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church who take annual vows 
of chastity, poverty, and obedience. Secular members are men 
and women in the surrounding community who “work to change 
and reorganize the social structure in ways which shall bring it 
more clearly into the pattern of Our Lord’s humanity than is the 
structure of our profit-making, capitalistic order.” Completely 
orthodox in adherence to the tenets of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Society carries on its work with the knowledge and 
sanction of the Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts. A. W.C.G. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Government in the Missouri Synod. By Carl S. Mundinger. Vol- 
ume IV, The Concordia Historical Series, edited by W. G. 
Polack. Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 1947. 
247 pages, 6x9. $3.00. 


This volume is highly significant in several respects. It is the 
first in a projected series of monographs, authorized by the Litera- 
ture Board of the Missouri Synod, on the history of its denomina- 
tion. The designation “IV” refers to the chronology of the subject 
matter; this is the first volume to appear. This publication sets 
a standard and pace for the subsequent volumes which is stimu- 
lating and promising. 

The volume is significant furthermore in its own right. Tech- 
nically it deals with a very limited subject, namely, the origin of 
the lay-centered congregational polity of the Saxon Lutheran 
congregations which grew out of the immigration of 1839 and the 
reflections of that polity in the constitution of the Missouri Synod 
of 1847. This polity has in the past been frequently analyzed as 
a symptom of American democratic influence. The author seeks 
to demonstrate that the origin of “decentralized government in the 
Missouri Synod,” as he terms it in his subtitle, lies in the powerful 
lay reaction against clerical and hierarchical tendencies which had 
nearly demolished the movement. His evidence for this position 
is both negative and positive. He demonstrates that the Missouri 
group was quite isolated from the democratic processes of America, 
from democratically minded thinkers of the German-American 
population, and from churches with a democratic polity. The 
author describes in detail the powerful reaction, psychological and 
spiritual, which stirred both lay and clerical leaders to adopt 
the lay emphasis. 


The book is further significant as a model job of research. 
The author has been both fortunate and assiduous in working with 
a huge apparatus of primary sources, both published and manu- 
script. He has not merely read and listed them, but has revealed 
a remarkable facility in co-ordinating and interpreting his materials. 
His text is smooth and detailed, but it stands the test of reflecting 
the actual meaning of his sources. The book opens with a chapter 
on “Luther’s Concept of Church Government.” Here, too, the 
primary works of Luther are satisfactorily in evidence. The 
specialist would enjoy among the secondary directives and inter- 
pretations not only Diehm, but also Holl and Karl Mueller; the 
net results are probably adequate. Also the second and third 
chapters, on the European background of the Stephanite move- 
ment, have been developed from exclusively primary sources, and 
the secondary interpretations are meager; again a specialist might 
be happier in seeing such work utilized as that of Franz Schnabel 
and watching the author trace a broader background of German 
thought and life for his characters. Yet the author’s method has 
the value of making his characters clear and of launching the 
investigation into the heart of the subject. 
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A third significance of this volume lies in its by-products. 
There may be some unfortunate ones. Some readers will scan 
this volume for the sake of tickle of old scandal. Some will view 
the problems and weaknesses of the founders of the Church and 
deduce therefrom that the Church itself is hopelessly vulnerable — 
exactly what happened in 1839. This volume is too competent and 
sober a piece of historiography to share such a fate. But it does, 
nevertheless, provide some noteworthy accompaniments to its 
central theme. It is a timely contribution to the resistance which 
a church body owes the formation of a mythology about its origins. 
Such a mythology, which almost always glamorizes human leader- 
ship and oversimplifies the course of human events, actually 
detracts from the vision of the hand of God at work. This volume 
depicts the early figures of the Missouri Synod in an accurate way. 
But thereby it achieves an insight into the workings of a higher 
hand. The studies of the early character of individuals important 
in the history of Synod will be basic for the complete biographies 
which the Series hopes to produce. Individual uniquenesses of 
Missouri Synod thinking here are pictured in their very birth — 
the deference to the writings of Luther, the paradoxically high 
position of its ministry, the concentration on purity of doctrine. 

Specialists in the history of religion on the American frontier, 
and in the story of the Missouri Synod in particular, may continue 
to confer with the author on individual points of interpretation. 
The craft of historiography as a whole, however, and his Church 
are indebted to Dr. Mundinger for his objectivity and thoroughness 
in this study. The counselors of his doctoral dissertation, of which 
this volume is a re-editing, expressed unusually warm tributes of 
appreciation for his technique. It remains for his fellow churchmen 
to acquire from him readiness and candor to view the facts of 
our history as they are and to apply them thoughtfully to their 
purpose, RIcHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The Theory of Preaching. Dr. Austin Phelps. Abridged and revised 
by Faris Daniel Whitesell, Th.D. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1947. $2.50. 


Although the original edition (1881) of this widely known 
tome on preaching contained 588 pages, Dr. Whitesell has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in cutting it down to 167 pages. The 
language and style of the author have been retained, and one does 
not sense readily that the present volume is an abridged edition. 
Dr. Phelps became instructor of homiletics at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary already at the early age of twenty-six and 
enjoyed national fame as an instructor and as a preacher. His 
Theory of Preaching bears witness of the soundness and thorough- 
ness of his teaching; one is impressed throughout with the serious- 
ness he attaches to his subject and the interest and clarity he 
maintains in presenting it. He believes firmly in the necessity 
of announcing theme and parts and insists that “the best culture 
for success in the pastoral office must not be subordinated to 
administrative and executive work both inside and outside the 
parish. [P. 150.]—The most effective method of giving well 
balanced interpretations is to make Scripture interpret Scripture. 
[Pp. 38—39.] — The pulpit’s ministry of comfort often fails because 
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of knowledge of men. [P. 146.] — Every preacher needs that calm 
and earnest trust in God’s truth to do its appointed work in the 
lives of men which will make him what the world calls a natural 
orator.” (P. 140.) Wa ter E. Buszin 


Glimpses of Mennonite History and Doctrine. By John C. Wenger. 
Second edition, Revised and Enlarged. The Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pa. 258 pages, 9x534. $2.25. 


In chapters well arranged and in language concise and easily 
understood the author presents the history and the doctrine of 
the Mennonite Church. Many large photographic reprints of 
persons, buildings, etc., are given. An appendix contains: “I. A Let- 
ter of Conrad Grebel to Vadian, II. A Letter of Menno Simons To 
a Troubled Christian, III. The Schleitheim Confession of Faith, 
IV. The Dordrecht Confession of Faith, V. Mennonite Historiography, 
VI. A Brief English Bibliography of Mennonite History.” The 
book also has an index of Scripture references used in the book, 
and a general index. 

In the opening chapter the author answers the question: 
“Why did the founders of the Mennonite Church withdraw from 
the Roman Catholic Church?” (P. 1.) He says: “The answer is 
that they were determined by God’s grace to get back to the 
Bible, back to the faith of the apostles of Christ, back to the faith 
of the church of the New Testament” (p. 4). However, the Men- 
nonites also “were not satisfied with the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches.” Again we learn how Luther has been misunderstood. 
“Martin Luther,” says the author of this book, “did a great work 
in inaugurating the Reformation, but he did not go all the way 
in simple obedience to the New Testament. Rather, he retained 
a state church, infant baptism, an elaborate ritual in worship, and 
an ineffective emphasis on holiness of life. He did not believe 
in religious toleration, freedom of conscience, Biblical nonresist- 
ance, or separation of church and state.” (P. 15.) One wonders 
whether such men, attempting to tell what Luther taught, have 
really read and studied Luther’s writings. 

The author tells us that the Mennonites, or Anabaptists, “used 
the Bible not so much to erect a human system of theology as 
to redeem men from sin. In this sense they had a ‘practical’ atti- 
tude toward the Bible, making it function in the salvation and 
the sanctification of men, rather than placing much stress on 
systems of thought or entering into the speculative problems of 
theology” (P. 147). He also tells us that the Mennonites do not 
consider Baptism or the Lord’s Supper to be means of grace. 
He says: “Baptism symbolizes the convert’s faith in the power 
of Christ to cleanse from the guilt of sin. The Lord’s Supper 
symbolizes faith in Christ as the One who has given His life for 
the redemption of the race. Feetwashing is a symbol of Christian 
brotherhood within the church.” (P. 151.) The Mennonites “oppose 
the use of force in private life and also reject military service in 
every form” (P. 152). They also “refuse to do police service, 
or to be a magistrate. They frown even on jury service.” (P. 153.) 
Nevertheless, they say that “the state is ordained of God to ad- 
minister law and justice in a society of evildoers. In that sphere 
the state is absolutely necessary. Evil men must frequently be 
restrained by force. But that task is not assigned by God to 
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the saints” (P. 153). “Mennonites also teach the permanence of 
marriage, permitting a second union only when a life companion 
dies, and allowing formal separation only for adultery” (P. 159). 

Concerning what may be Biblical in Mennonite theology, the 
author says in an opening paragraph in his chapter on The 
Theology of the Mennonites: “A number of monographs on Ana- 
baptism have been written and several books on Bible doctrine 
have been issued by Mennonite publishers, but the definitive Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite theology is yet to appear. [Although the Men- 
nonite movement dates back to the sixteenth century. Italics our 
own.] All that can be attempted here is a brief summary of the 
main outlines of the theology of the Anabaptists and Mennonites. 
One handicap to a historical survey is the paucity of theological 
treatises from the leaders of the brotherhood, for most of their 
writings treat of practical questions of Christian living, or matters 
of church discipline, or isolated doctrinal points. This is true 
even of Menno Simons’ Works which will be quoted extensively 
in this discussion. This lack of theological treatises is not without 
its significance; it indicates the fundamental fact that Anabaptism 
and Mennonitism are more Biblical than theological.” (P. 137.) 

Anyone who lives in a territory of Mennonites may need first- 
hand information concerning their history and doctrine; he can 
get it from this book. J. H.C. Frrrz 


Christianity and Property. Edited by Joseph F. Fletcher. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 221 pages, 5x8. $2.50. 


This book is a symposium, edited by the professor of Pastoral 
Theology at the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, in 
which a series of thinkers, originally addressing themselves to 
the Conference on Christian Social Teachings, review aspects of 
their question. Charles Lincoln Taylor, Jr., of the same school, 
contributes the chapter on “Old Testament Foundations”; Bishop 
Richard Stanley Merrill Emrich, “New Testament Teaching”; Ed- 
ward Rochie Hardy, Jr., of the Berkeley Divinity School, “The Way 
of the Early Church”; Frederic Hastings Smyth, Superior of the 
Society of the Catholic Commonwealth, “The Middle Ages”; Paul 
Louis Lehmann, Associate Editor of the Westminster Press, “The 
Standpoint of the Reformation”; Vida Dutton Scudder, Emeritus 
Professor of English Literature at Wellesley College, “Anglican 
Thought on Property”; Charles Duell Kean, Rector of Grace 
Church, Kirkwood, Mo., “The Significance of Capitalism”; and 
the editor, “A Theological Perspective.” 

This book attacks problems from which our own constituency 
has been aloof. The co-operative method produces essays which 
are not uniform in value, of course, and which tend to be some- 
times rather sententious. The chapters on Biblical teaching are 
brief and somewhat slanted in the direction of the thesis of the 
book. The chapter on the Reformation leans heavily toward the 
interpretation of Troeltsch. Most stimulating to this reviewer is 
the chapter contributed by Vida Scudder, to whom the participants 
have dedicated the book, and whose calm and warm appraisal of the 
history of thought in her own denomination might well be imitated 
by others. 

A first reading of this material causes the casual reader to 
guess that he is dealing with the theorizing of theologians who 
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have pulled up safe economic moorings and are dallying with pink 
or red. However, the thought in this volume is much more honest 
and patient, and seeks genuinely to maintain the Christian basis. 
The central assumption of the book and of the movement which 
it represents is that while property is not antiscriptural, its use 
in modern society and the attitudes bred in men toward it are 
today subject to earnest misgivings. The Lutheran reader will 
appreciate the manifest effort of the writers to face the problems 
of their world and of their group squarely. While it will not do 
for a reader to assume that this is the only book which he should 
read or own on the subject, he will find this one pricking him with 
burrlike persistence. RicHAarD R. CAEMMERER 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. Gresham Machen. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 329 
pages, 8x5%. $3.00. 


The Christian Faith in the Modern World. Same author; same 
publishers. 258 pages, 8x5%. $2.50. 


The Christian View of Man. Same author; same publishers. 302 
pages, 8x54. $2.50. 


Everyday Science for the Christian. By Theodore L. Handrich. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 188 pages, 
7% x5. $2.25. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. Condensed and edited by D. O. 
Fuller. Zondervan Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
137 pages, 8xX5%. $1.50. 


It is, as the reviewer believes, a very fortunate circumstance 
for the cause of conservative Christianity that these three popular 
and valuable books of the late eminent Dr. Machen are again 
offered to the Christian world for study. The Origin of Paul’s 
Religion appeared first in 1925 as the ninth series of the James 
Sprunt lectures at Union Theological Seminary (Virginia). At that 
time the origin of Paul’s religion was widely and sometimes vehe- 
mently discussed by liberal and conservative groups of theo- 
logians. Liberals, especially in Germany (Baur, Harnack, Wrede, 
and others), rejecting the well-founded Christian tradition, de- 
scribed the religion which the great Apostle preached as a purely 
natural development out of Jewish and Hellenistic conflicts in the 
melting pot of Alexandrinian philosophy and so as a sort of clever, 
but radical perversion of the real message of Jesus, which was 
essentially ethical. Very keenly and convincingly Machen demon- 
strates that this view is utterly at variance with the historical 
facts and an unwarranted figment of minds biased against con- 
servative Christian truth. Since the books contain valuable his- 
torical and polemical elements that must ever be considered, 
Machen’s analysis and apologetic will always be timely and im- 
portant. The Christian Faith in the Modern World and The 
Christian View of Man show Machen’s ability as a popular defender 
of the Christian faith against infidelity and as a competent dogma- 
tician. In the first of the two volumes he treats the subjects of 
Scripture and God, while in the second he sets forth the doctrines 
of man and sin. Machen never denies his Calvinistic background 
and confession; yet the two volumes of sparkling radio addresses, 
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delivered in 1935 and 1936 respectively, deserve study by all 
Christians both on account of their approach and their content. 
His addresses on “Is the Bible the Word of God?” “Do We Believe 
in Inspiration?” “The Bible Versus Human Authority,” and others 
are controversial and confessional gems that should be read again 
and again by ministers, teachers, and laymen. To pastors the 
books furnish valuable source material for popular and much- 
needed addresses. 


Everyday Science for the Christian is an excellent apologetic 
that belongs into every school and Sunday school library and should 
be recommended especially to such students as are in danger of 
being misled by atheistic or agnostic propaganda. Mr. Handrich, 
in a truly scholarly, though not too difficult and abstruse a manner, 
discusses such topics as “Present-Day Opinion” (the Anti-Biblical 
Attitude, the Psychology of Evolutionistic ‘Faith,’ etc.), “God or 
Chance,” “Matter and Reality,” “The Age of the World,” “Evolu- 
tion,’ “The Flood Theory,” “Why Accept the Bible?” “The ‘Six 
Days’ and Man’s Fall,” and “A Brief Biblical Philosophy of Life.” 
Here is a book which should be brought to the attention of every 
student in our Christian day schools before their graduation. 
Incidentally, it contains enough scientific data to keep a well- 
read pastor thinking. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, in the condensed and edited 
form in which they are offered here, make profitable and perhaps 
also satisfactory reading for such as do not have the time to study 
this great work in its original and complete form. Properly speak- 
ing, the title “Confessions” is a misnomer, for the book contains 
very few confessions of the kind that one might expect of a man 
who in his pre-Christian period had delved so deeply into the 
prevalent vice of his time. It is rather a glorification of divine 
grace which drew this greatly gifted, but highly emotional and 
easily tempted man out of the degradation of unbelief and vice 
and converted a great sinner into a great saint and defender of 
Christianity. Since the book is so extremely subjective and de- 
votional, it was well for the editor to leave out such portions 
as are not essential for the sequence of thought. But there is no 
omission of fundamentals, and the table of contents placed at the 
head of each chapter will greatly assist the reader in getting a good 
overview of what is essentially propounded. As a vindication of 
the divine power of the Word of God, the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine belongs into the class of apologetic works which may fitly be 
described as immortal and with which therefore every student of 
Christian literature should be acquainted. 

The five books here reviewed will do much to confirm the 
Christian reader in his glorious faith. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Choirmaster’s Workbook. Dayton W. Nordin, editor. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 1947. $2.00. 

A handy little volume which offers many excellent suggestions 
to choirmasters. While we cannot agree entirely with what 
Mr. Nordin says about pronunciation and phonetics on page 25, and 
regret that his recommendations of choral music are too con- 
glomerate for a Lutheran church choir, we do agree wholeheartedly 
with the words of the Rev. O. V. Anderson, in whose short chapter 
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“Let the Children Sing” we read: “I believe many Protestant 
churches have greatly overdone this business of dividing up their 
congregations into interest or age groups.... It is my conviction 
that the average child can absorb far more of the congregational 
worship experience and be spiritually edified thereby than many 
people realize.” (PP. 40—41.) Watter E. Buszin 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Comfort and Hope. Daily Devotions No.79, October 28 to ~ 
December 17, 1947. By Rev. Edwin L. Wilson. Single copy, 5 cents, | 
postage extra; subscription for 8 consecutive numbers, 55 cents; 
16 numbers, $1.00. Bulk price: 48 cents per dozen, postage extra; 
$3.50 per hundred, postage extra. 


Belehrung und Trost aus den Psalmen. Andachten fuer die 
Zeit vom 28. Oktober bis zum 17. Dezember 1947. By Rev. A. H. 
Lange. Price same as above. 








Corrigendum 
Prof. Victor Bartling of Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin, draws our attention to a distressing error which ap- 
peared in the article reprinted from the Classical Weekly in our 
August number, pp. 617 ff. The author, Professor John A. Scott, 
is America’s chief authority on Homer (and Homer at times nods). 
In the beginning of the article he implies that the Fifth Petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer contains the Greek perfect; a moment’s 
reflection would have reminded him that dqyxapev is an aorist. 
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